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MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, | The Hon. Julian Fane. F.S.A. 
me, will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Right Hon. Chichester Forte. | W. Pollard- Urquhart, Esq., IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
= _ scuc, M.P. M.P., M.A. forming or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of { Base and 
KH US, John Fowler, Esq., President | T. H. Allen Poynder, Esq., Curious Books, Curators of Public Libraries, &c. 
ERMANY. —Mr. F. A. BROC A LC,E., F.R.S. M.A. ABOVE FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of RAR 
CURIOUS, eee a and VALUABLE BOOK 


Leipzig, having been appointed mt for Leipzig and 
Northern Gasmeny, & is requested that intending Su Pociters 
will send their names to him. Books for Review ‘and also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 
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BOOKS of PRINTS, F ICTURE GALLERI and Illustrated 
WORKS, Beautifully Illuminated MANUSCRIPTS on Vellum 


ms Are nowon SALE at very greatly Reduced Prices, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
ay paises, a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of some 
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10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tre Ruapea, James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. M.A. ‘ SAGM, WEE So ReweNees oe n the rec reesipt of Giz Fustage Stamps, 
eceive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications | Henry Huth, Esq. Professor Tyndall, LL.D., JOSEPH LILLY 
or the Editor. Rey. Benj. Hall Kennedy, D.D. F.R.S. confidently asserts that such a favourable opportunity of fey 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A. Geo. Stovin Venabies, Esq., Gams fine and ey books will not sooon occur again. 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. M.A., QC. sae 
OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN | Frodk. Leighton, Esq, A.R.A. | Dr. Wateon, Mv, FRS, BOOK-BUYERS. — NATTALI and 
7 r ETE Pres. R.C.P. BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE (80 pp. er. v0), com. 


TREET. 
a COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LECT AGNETISM, 


John Leighton, Esq., F.S.A., 
M.R.I. 


prising a Sots of Valuable Books from the 


RES on 
ELECTRICITY, SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, on TUES- 
The late Re . Prince, the late Bishop of Chester, the 
De aan ar be dey. peomninued at thesame | Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and | N.Lettsom, Ba sand other sources, ts NOW READY. ‘Bost 
3 from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 Pree tor Four 
NATTALI & BOND, 23 Bedford Street, Covent one W.c. 


TRENHAM REEKS, m Heguter. 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 
SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSEKS of FEBRUARY, 


1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina: Negatives of 
Warren pe 1a Rez, Esq., President of the oyal Astronomical 


Society, &c., &c. 
SMITH, KECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








RITISH NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


GLASS-CAPPED CIRCULAR BOXES. 


Almost the entire yg of these boxes made under the 
superintendence of the Sec du 1865 have been 
uired for Sending out the Collections of Fossils and recent 
tish Shells to Su coribera, and it consequently has not been 

in the power of the Secretary to attend to applications for boxes 


without collections. Arrangements, however, are now in pro- 
for making half-a-million of these boxes, and in the course 





Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 





NourH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
wondon: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 
the honour to announce that the have recentl PATENTED 
an IMPROVEMENT in the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its Value as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 











MPERIAL “FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid od - 2. ne oe - .. 3,000,000, 





Fire Insurances Granted on every Description of Property, at 
Home and Abroad, at Moderate Rates, " 
Claims liberally and ann te settled. 
Pn. Policies are now entit to the recent Reduction in the 
my A 1s, 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, ture, 
or 8 ‘ 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE. 





of a fortnight or three weeks any number may be had of the | Adapted for Constant Use in all 
various sizes. A lithegraphic plan of the sizes, &c., may be had 
&@ Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. FEASIBLE. 


by forwarding a stamped envelope. 
CABINETS for SHELLS and FOSSILS.—The Secretary is 
uently written to on the sub of the most suitable dee, 


freq 
&c., for Cabinets. To save time in correspondence he has pre- 
a Lith ic outiine of a Cabinet, with astrestions as 


to details, and of which copies may be had on application. 
The Prospectus of the Collections of Fossils and British recent 


OPTICIANS, &., YORK AND 


LONDON. 


8. COOKE & SONS, 





\ ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tance A, wirn Prorirs. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 














Shells, &c., may also be TEREST, without th 
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= ae Se we Gun,” PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- Agel Premium. Ase Premium. | Age) Premium. lage| Premium, 
purposes Ornithologist. instalments, ey security, bills "of sale, — 
fies Seon ESE tal tind deposits of deeds, leases, &e. lute reversions, warehousing £24 gn a £4 £a4 
r dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying house 2; 160 ;3%| 270/40) 320 [S147 F 


EDWARD CHARLESWORTH, Secretary. 


Whi Club, Arundel Street, W.C. 
15th, 1866. 








od e in pay have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
discounted. Forms gratis.—2, Tavistock Street, 


yearn Garden, W.C. 
P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 























No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Acests Warten. Apmy to Chief Office. 
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w4ros Fa pet dune ; 





sun ns Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


paz 





HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
S at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


" ‘Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samrces sext Faes or Cuarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esrastisnep vrwarps or a Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





BasREY, 


pra. hs 


warns PALE 
at 36s. per dozen. 








SHERRY, 





HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 

Most Délicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
’ “and Co. have no Agents. ” 


FEREEAIS SSO, Ces Berhante, 8 King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Free by their own 
Vans Diilon ce Nee King William St City, and 
send Coffees an Spices Free to any Rail 
Station or ‘own in England, if to the value of 40s. or 


and Co, have no connexion with any house 
in Woreester or Swansea. 


we 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®DS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perniys. 
tgslaaipumn, ened taoel tes Waal Las & Feonne’ Nemes ore on 
Ww ¥ Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 


Sold 
Worcester Messrs. Crosse & Buackwett; Messrs. Barcuay 
London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &c. 


Boies 


and 





of PARAFFINE CANDLES 


the Gungeptetment frequently caused by the 
ons om — Mg the 7! ill Onde “priced qpatics 

x wi er the “ E- 
PARAFFINE ” CANDLES made by J.C. & J. 
ufact Price 1s. 8d. per Ib. 





orld, scholastic in- 
generally, that, by a novel a cation 
for making stee ms, he has in- 


impress of his name as a guarantee of 
boxes con 
r 4 Fens one gross each, 


of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 


his warranted school and public which 
to their use, being of different de, f 


has 
t degrees o 
and 
fexibtity, an ~S— Fone a Sy ay broad points, suitable for 


Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. M 
Dealers canbe tapped tthe Warts, Gran Sree 
at 91 John New York; and at 37 Grace. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on vrders exceeding 20s. 


CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d, per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 
1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 
3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—1s. per 100. 


COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s, per dozen. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Stationery 


Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Photographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 





OBSERVE—Messrs, LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (OP site Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled or economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and masticat:on. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas-Street, 
Scarborough 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No ¢onnexion with any one of the same name. 


Sevond Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commerc 
ents ; containing useful Lists and Tables 
Termin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in Emgiion Genge? 
erms in of Law, Fo one 
— = Custom Duties, — P iin 63 = ate 
* Tt contains a anu Seas of gen information in daily 
uest among merchants and traders, and has veni: 
index.” —Publisher’s Circular. —a 
London :.F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


$$ 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practica] 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions ip, 
the mode of ascertaining the stre of Spirits b “a 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ae the strength of Wines 
—o with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of HM 
Justoms. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 











Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable 
clearness of thought and lan e; there is _ A in the mv a 
a — cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

ncil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

ence > ——— —_—, ss Le is no speaking for speak. 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is 
directed to the mark."—-British Standard.” pais 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor ot “A Boo 
English Poetry,” &c. ‘i 7 

**We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before,” — 
Illustrated Times. 

‘“* It wili everywhere a classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. .. . These beauti pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Year and Marriage—Stra 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—Frenc 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &., &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1jd., 2s, 9d., and 11s. 





Just published (Gratis), . 


[HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 

Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 
Ladies should at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset 
Maker, THOMSON’S new Illustration, showing the veritable 
“ MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance By. me the 
gelebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 
J. Cc. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





O CAPITALISTS, and GENTLEMEN 
having SONS to ESTABLISH in BUSINESS. 


The Advertiser, with an experience extending over a period 
of thirty years, and possessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
various Branches of Business usually ed on in First-class 
Establishments in the Stationery, Bookselling, Publishing 
Fine Arts, and Fancy Trades, toge her with the practical and 
effective det of a Public L rary, seeks the CO-OPERA- 
TION of a GENTLEMAN of Capital, willing to open out an 
undertaking of this description, either in the Provinces or in a 
Fashionable London Locality.” He is also thoroughly competent 
to open and conduct a Wholesale Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion ness trading with houses in the above line—is possessed of 
the requisite judgment, taste, and abilities to design and bring 
out original and saleable productions, and supervising the pur- 
chase of Foreign Merchandise, suitable to the business, and 
would not object to cosas © perteen of the ground in Travel- 
ling, having y establi a small connexion in this trade. 


The Advertiser would not object to enter into negotiation 
with a Gentleman already established in the Business, either 
Wholesale or Retail, to undertake the entire or partial Man- 
agement of the same at a progressive Salary, or at a Salary and 
Commission. 


An interview granted, on receiving an appointment with real 
name and address, eee 'S “ Apo.trn,” care of Mr. W. Scorr, 
Printseller, Bedford Covent Garden, W.C. 





CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to for the Univer- 
sities, the various Com ve Examinations, &c.—Address 
M.A., Messrs. Wiis & eram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 

close to the am Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
the a Establishment, Priessnitz 


spots in oins H Wood, 

half-an-hour’s ride 

‘Por Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grhe- 
fenberg Villa, as above, 


410 





A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied a 


a reduced rate), 
The Augustine Hymn - Book 
By Dr. Davm Tuomas. 

This hymn-book has been compiled upon the principle laid 
down by St. Augustine that a yea be penise addressed Be det 
It is the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this 
the only true principle. 

“That Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would 
not —e to find doubted ; yet practically this rule has been 
set aside.”"—Quarterly Review. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London : F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 


** Should be im the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: T. a, 37 at Queen Street, Lincoln's 
nn Fie 





HUNT on the SKIN; a GUIDE to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 
‘vith Cases, By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square. 
“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





This day, price 6d., 


WHEREWITHAL SHALL WE BE 


CLOTHED? A Second Letter on Rite and Ceremuny to 4 
Friend in Town. 


London: DORRELL & SON, Charing Cross. Brighton : 
GEORGE WAKELING, Royal Library. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 





Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 
and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 

Published er, with Coloured Plates of every a: 
discovered British t, Garden Novelty, and Botanical 
covery, Watrer Fircn, F-L.S, | Original Articles by all 
She Lésting Botnniste ond i of the Day; Re- 


views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the 
Botanical InteHigence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 


mencing 
This Journal (as will be seen from the of each num- 


ber) has active in tthe Gle 
North and South Ameriew, Aniay Afviom and, Aatrlia — 


offers great facilities for the of Advertisements 
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AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Tae American Geographical and Statistical Society, in 1862, experimentally 
established the International Library Exchange Agency, with a view of afford- 
ing a prompt and economical medium of intereommunication between some of 
the Departments of Government, Learned Societies, Libraries, and Public 
Institutions in this country and those abroad. The very satisfactory result of 
this system of International Exchange, with the increased facilities afforded by 
the Department of State, Washington, now induces the Society to imvite the 
co-operation of all Public Institutions that are disposed to participate in its 
advantages. 

Books, Maps, Magazines, &c., presented to, or purchased abroad by Libraries, 
&e., in the United States, entitled by law to receive the same free of duty, 
can be sent to Messrs. Stevens for enclosure with the Continental and British 
Literary and Scientific Exchanges in their semi-monthly consignments from 
London. 

Packages intended for Great Britain, Ireland, the Continent of Europe, 
India, Australia, &c., when received free of cost by this Society, are forwarded 
semi-monthly to its Agents, Messrs. STEVENS BroTHEeRS, American and 
Foreign Booksellers, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. Messrs. 
Stevens being also Distributing Agents of the Royal Society of London, 
are enabled to avail themselves of the most frequent and inexpensive channels 
for the distribution of such literary and scientific parcels to all parts of the 
world. Only the proportionate charges on the parcels transmitted through 
this Agency are collected. 

The Society is desirous of adding to its library all Geographical and Statis- 
tical Publications, &c., and in exchange, besides its own Journal and Proceed- 
ings, it can supply to Foreign Institutions and individuals many of the Legis- 
lative and Official Reports and Documents of the United States Government, 
of the several States, Towns, Corporations, Stock Companies, and statistical 
information upon Finance, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mining 
operations. 

Letters of acknowledgment and inquiry may be sent to the Society direct, 
or through Messrs. STEVENS. 


WM. COVENTRY H. WADDELL, 
Foreign & Dom. Cor. Sec’y, ad interim. 
New York, April, 1866. 


NEW YORK, July 17, 1865. 


Sir,—The Society has much satisfaction in availing itself of the annexed 
Circular from the Department of State, renewing the confidence of the 
Government in its exertions toward the accomplishment of the several objects 
for which it was established. 

The Society has received so many advantages from its ex-officio members — 
gentlemen of the Diplomatic and Consular Service—that, whilst urging them 
to renewed exertion, it would be doing injustice to itself, did it not express 
the obligations which the Government has imposed upon it, and at the same 
time award to ex-officio members due acknowledgment for the valuable corres- 
pondence and donations which they have rendered. 

The objects of the Society, as defined by its charter, being the “ collecting 
and diffusing geographical and statistical information ;”’ you will perceive that 
its field is so extensive, that it would be useless to attempt to define any 
special ground upon which your exertions might be brought to bear in aid of 
its efforts in the cause of Science ; and the Society will, therefore, as hereto- 
fore suggested, seek through you the most authentic information— publica- 
tions, public documents, maps, correspondence, &c.—as might possibly 
advance its usefulness, and collect in its archives valuable resources for future 


reference. 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
' WM. COVENTRY H. WADDELL, 
Sec’y of Council—Ex-Off. For. and Dom. Cor. Sec’y, ad interim. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, June 25, 1865. 


Sir,—By circulars from the Department, in February, 1855, and in August, 
1862, the “American Geographical and Statistical Society,” an Institution 
specially incorporated by the State of New York, having for its object the 
accretion and distribution of geographical and statistical knowledge, received 
from this department a commendation to the representatives of the United 
States abroad, and to the diplomatic representatives of foreign countries ac- 
credited to this Government. 





The Society having recently asked for a renewal of that commendation (as 
per copy of a Preamble and Resolutions appended hereto), and having therein 
advised the Department that it “has derived therefrom most valuable advan- 
tages, in an extended correspondence of much interest, and has received large 
additions to its library by exchanges and donations,” and requested the 
Department to renew its ‘‘econtinued appreciation of the industry of the 
Society in the cause for which it was established,”—I will thank you to con- 
tinue to extend to the Society any favours which you properly and conveniently 
can towards promoting its objects. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


Cc. A. SEWARD. 
A. A. Sec. State. 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. 
NEW YORK, March 2, 1865. 


At a meeting of the Society, held at their rooms this evening, the Hon. 
George Folsom, Vice-President, in the chair :— 

The following Preamble and Resolutions, offered by Mr. Waddell, were 
unanimously adopted :— 

WueErEas, This Society is under great obligations to the Hon. William H. 
Seward, a corresponding member of this Society, Secretary of State of the 
United States, &c., for many acts of kindness and regard ; and especially for 
certifying to the representatives of the United States abroad, both diplomatic 
and consular ; and to the representatives accredited to the United States by 
foreign countries, the claims of this Society, as deserving the patronage of 
Government, in diffusing geographical and statistical information throughout 
the world ; whereby this Society has derived most valuable advantages in an 
extended correspondence of much interest ; and has received large additions to 
its library by exchanges and donations—therefore, it is hereby, 

RESOLVED, That the Society cordially renews to the Hon. William H. 
Seward the expression of their obligations for the benefits which he has ex- 
tended to the cause of Science by the favours conferred upon this Society, and 
that the Society desire, through him, to convey to the several diplomatic and 
consular agents of the United States, and to the representatives from foreign 
Governments at Washington, the thanks of the Society for the interest which 
they have taken therein ; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That Mr. Seward, in conveying these acknowledgments to those 
gentlemen, be most respectfully requested to renew to them his continued appre- 
ciation of the industry of this Society in the cause for which it was established ; 
and his desire that their interest in behalf of this Society may be continued, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of State be furthermore respectfully requested 
to convey to the several gentlemen herein referred to, a copy of this Preamble 
and these Resolutions. 

. March 16, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Society, held at their rooms this evening, the Hon. 
Chas. P. Daly, President, in the chair, 

The Secretary read the following Letter, which was accepted and ordered 
on file :~- 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1865. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
3rd inst., transmitting to me a certified copy of a Preamble and Resolutions 
unan'mously-adopted on a late occasion, by the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, and requesting my acceptance of the same. é 


Be pleased to communicate to the Society my sense of the honour cont rred 
upon me by this flattering testimonial on their part, and accept for yourself 
personally my thanks for the courteous terms in which you have conveyed it. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Wa. Coventry H. WADDELL, Esq., 
Dom. Cor. Sec’y ad. int. of Am. Geo. and Stat. Soc. 





Messrs. STEVENS BROTHERS, American & Foreign Booksellers, 17 HENRIETTA STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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——— OOOO 
PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. 400, price 16s. cloth, 
WAITZ'S INTRODUCTION to AN. 
“ Anthropol 


e der Naturvilker,” by J. Frepericx Cot- 
Linowoon, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., Foreign Associate of 
the Anthropological Society of 


London: LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. 134, price 5s. cloth, 


ON the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 
in the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. Pavt Broca, Secrétaire 
Général a la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Edited by 
C. Canter Brake, F.G.S., F.A.8.L. 

London: LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. 


By Georces Povcnet, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. 
Corr. Mem. Anthrop. Soc. of London. Translated 


and ited from the Second Edition, by Huen J. C. 
Bravan, ., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


London: LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


cloth, 
LECTURES on MAN: LACE in 
OF THE 


CREATION, AND IN THE HISTORY 
EARTH. By Dr. Cant Voor, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Geneva, yeas Associate of the An- 
a Wy comeey of Paris. ited by James Hunt, 
Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., -—y~ | Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Literature of Great Britain, 
Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
as Member of the M Association of Hesse- 
t and the Upper Hesse Society for Natural and 
Medical Science, and dent of the Anthropological 
Society of London. 
London: LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertatio In- 
a of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


London : LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


LAKE HABITATIONS and PREHIS- 
TORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL-BEDS 
of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. BartoLomro 
Gasrtaup1, Professor of Mineralogy in the School of Engi- 
neering of Turin. Translated from the Italian and Edited 
by Cuartes Harcourt Cuamoers, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


London: LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Price 6d, 1863, 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS on the 
STUDY of ANTHROPOLOGY, DELIVERED BEFORE 
the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1863. By James Hvuwt, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, President of the Anthropological Society of 
London. 

London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





% Price 6d. 1864. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BEFORE the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY ef 
LONDON, JANUARY Sth, 1864. By James Hunt, Ph.D. 
F.S.A., F.RS. L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, President of the Anthropological Society 
of London. 

Price 6d, 1865. 
Dedicated to the British Ageeciation for the Advancement of 
ence. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BEFORE the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON, JANUARY 3rd, 1865. By the same. 


Price 6d. 1866. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BEFORE the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON, JANUARY 3rd, 1866. By the same. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Price 1s., pp. 60, 


ON the NEGRO’S PLACE in NATURE. 
Read before the Anthropological Society of London, 
November 17, 1863. By James Hunt, .D., F.S.A 


F.R.S.L., Fo Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, dent of the Anthropologi Society of 
London. 


London : TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, No. XIII, APRIL, 1866. 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
Conrents : 
I, RACE IN LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


ll. THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
Ill. LIVINGSTONE AS AN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


IV.ON THE HISTORICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE. 


Vv. ON THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS. 
VI. ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE MAGYARS. 
Vil. ON ROMAN INTERCOURSE WITH IRELAND. 
i + SPANISH ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
P EEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOG 
RCnETY OF PARIS. ee 


X. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 
cit AL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL so- 
ARSHALL, 






 — 4 G. Arxinsox, Rev. Duxnar 
Jaues Howt, Mr. J. Meven Hanis, w 
Dr. Hyon Cuakun, and Mr HC an » Dn 


London : TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 





VOL. tI, 


PRICE FIVE GUINEAS, 


Double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


‘This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, and Kathiawar, provinces to the north-west of 


Bombay. 
a brief summary respecting those represented in each. . 
departmen : 

them with appropriate objects. 
cessful. 
it stood in great need of. 


It contains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are accompanied with descriptions, that give 
t . . We can speak with much commendation of the artistica] 
t of the work. Great pains have been taken to produce life-like portraits of the people, and to surround 
They have been well managed, and in clearness, and even expression, they are suc- 
We have said quite enough to make the publication more generally known to English readers, a service which 
Those who desire a more intimate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 


Bombay Presidency wi!l have recourse to the work itself. The spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it 
out in so creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it continued.”—Reader. 

‘‘ Photography is being turned to a better account than the mere gratification of individual vanity or the satisfac. 
tion of idle curiosity. Look at this splendid volume, the first of a series of three, in which we shall find portrayed with 
admirable fidelity and great artistic skill the outward presentments of (we quote the title) ‘The Oriental Races and 


Tribes, Residents and Visitors of Bombay.’ 


In this tome the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, and Kathiawar have alone their 


lineaments limned ; but the work, when completed, will be a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the races 


which people South-Western India. 
eaprioling, 
had lost their wits : 


The letterpress also is good. Of late days ethnology has been curveting and 
cutting such strange capers, and bouncing about in so alarming a fashion, as to make us suspect ethnologists 
but Dr. Wilson and Mr. Kinloch Forbes, who supply the literary matter to these inimitable evidences 


that the sun is a first-rate portrait-painter, write soberly, sensibly, instructively, and agreeably.” —Court Journal, Dec. 23, 





London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121, Fleet Street. 





"EW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LORD LYNN’S 
" WIFE,” AND “ LADY FLAVIA.” 


At all Libraries, in Three Vols., post 5vo, 
PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. 
A NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Just ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo, with many beautiful 
Ilustrations, 


THE NATURALIST IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
AND 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


By J. KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE GOVERNMENT FRANCHISE BILL. 
This day is published, price ls., a Second Edition of 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND 
“ LIBERALS ;” 
THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PULICY. 


By J. H. MURCHISON, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; with an Introduction 
on the Reform Question, &c. 


“Mr. J. H. Murchison has issued a Second Edition of his 


mphlet on the ition of political parties, in which he re- 
viwen at length the Goverment Franchise Bill, and shows that 


it is not in the least required.”—Standard. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., Brook Street, Han- 
over Square. 





Now ready, in demy and imperial 8vo, to range with the 
editions of the “ Birds,” “* Quadrupeds,” “ p,” and 
“Select Fables.” 


THE BEWICK COLLECTOR: a 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the WORKS of 
THOMAS and JOHN BEWICK, including Cuts in various 
States for Books and Pamphlets, Private Gentlemen, 
Public Companies, Exhibitions, Races, a ag ae 
Cards, Invoice Heads, Bar Bills, Coal Certificates, Broad- 
sides, and Miscellaneous P es, and Wood Blocks. 
With an Appendix of Portraits, Pubeqrephe, Works of 
Pupils, &c., Ee’ The whole described from the originals 
contained in the largest and most perfect collection ever 
formed, By Tuomas Hugo, M.A., the Possessor of the 
Collection ; and illustrated with 112 Cuts, from Bewick’s 
own Blocks. Demy 8vo, 21s; Imperial 8vo (limited to 100 
copies), with Fine Steel Portrait of Thomas Bewick, 42s. 


REEVE & CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


LENDING A HAND; or, Help for 


the Working Classes. Chapters on some Vexed Questions 
of the Day. By the Author of ‘‘ Doing and Suffering,” &c. 


ConTeNTs : 


Chap. I.—Family Life in the Workman’s Home. 
o LL —— for English Workmen—Shelter for the House- 
ess 


» IIl.—Homes for English Workmen—as They are. 

» 1V.—Homes for English Workmen—as They should be. 
» _V.—The Workman's Home at Mulhouse. 

» _Vl.—The Workman’s Sunday. 

» VII.—Domestic Servants. 

» VIIT.—The Genus Mendicant—What to do with It. 

» ([X.—Treatment of the Sick in Workhouse Infirmaries. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 


or, Hints to Stammerers, By a Minute Puitosoruer. 
London : LONG@MANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 


ESSAYS on the IRISH CHURCH: her 


Present State and Position. By CLercymen or tHE Esta- 
BLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND, 


THE RELATIONS of CHURCH and 
STATE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. Two Public 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, on November 16 and 17, 1865, 
By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern His- 
tory. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 


A SHORT SUMMARY of the EVI- 
DENCE for the BIBLE. By the Rev. T. S. Ackianp, M.A., 
late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; Incumbent of Polling. 
ton cum Balne, Yorkshire. 24mo, cloth, 3s, [ Ready. 


OXFORD LENTEN SERMONS for 1866. 
The Church Ordained by Christ to Maintain his Conflict 
with the Powers of Darkness. 8vo. [In the Press. 


A SHORT EXPLANATION of the 
NICENE CREED, for the Use of Persons beginning the 
Study of Theology. By A vexanper Penrose Fores, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, with Additions, 
crown &8vyo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


OF THE IMITATION of CHRIST. 
Four Books. By Tuomas A Kempis. Printed on thick 
toned paper, with red border lines, medizeval Title Pages to 
the various Sections, and Ornamental Initials to the 
Chapters, Vignettes, &c. Small 4to, ant. cloth, 12s. 

[ Ready. 


ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA: 
Arranged for Translation and Re-translation. Adapted for 
the Use of Boys who have begun the Latin Syntax. By 
Epwarp C. Lowe, D.D., Head Master of St. John’s Middle 
School, Hurstpierpoint. Fscp. 8vo, strongly bound, 3s. - 

[ Ready. 


LAYS of the ENGLISH CAVALIERS : 


by Joun J. Daxiet, Perpetual Curate of Langley Fitzurse, 
Wilts, Small 4to. printed on toned paper, with Frontis- 
piece ae Vignette, ornamental cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 6s, 





THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER- 
BOOK LLLUSTRATED. Pangeisas the first portion of 
the “Calendar of the Anglican Church,” illustrated, en- 
larged, and corrected.) With 200 Engravings from Medizval 
Works of Art. Cloth extra, 6s. 

[Just ready. 


Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 





0d —— 


Now ready, price Is., 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT EDINBURGH, April 2, 66. By Tuomas 
Car ye, on the occasion of his Installation as Rector of the 
University there. Authorised Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected by Mr. Carlyle. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hent, Ph_D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “ A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author, 
Ore House, near Hastings. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 





THE IRISH CHURCH, 


Essays on the Irish Church. By Clergymen of 
the Established Church in Ireland. (Oxford 
and London : Parker & Co. ; Dublin: Hodges 
& Smith.) 

HERE must be few Nonconformists, or 

even infidels, who can read the first and 

last essays in this remarkable volume without 
being tempted to exclaim, like the ancient 
Roman, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Churchman.” Sound reasoning and the most 
delicate flattery each do their best to con- 
tribute to such a result. A Church is proved 
to be a necessity ; the Established Church 
must be that one to which ‘‘ the intellectual 
and social leaders of the nation belong.” Mr. 
Byrne has seen clearly that the existence of 
the Irish Church, like that of every other, 
can be defended, if it is to be defended at 
all, only upon the very highest grounds. 
He has turned upon its antagonists ; he 
has bound up its cause with that of not 
only all Christian, but all National Churches 
whatsoever. For religious organization 
is coeval with social union. To _ sup- 
pose that the Established Churches of Chris- 
tendom owe their civil position to the Papal 
system, is only on a par with the supposition 
that everything began in the yearl. The 
moral characters of the Pagan gods, specialized 
and degraded as they might be, indicate the 
tendency in primitive times to incorporate all 
moral sentiments and ideas with a religious 
form and habitation. So far from Churches 
being of modern institution, the whole 
system of government in the earliest recorded 
times was essentially that of a hierarchy. And 
the priesthood in those days deserved to rule. 
‘¢ It was they who elaborated the maxims of 
jurisprudence, and, while maintaining the 
order of society and the principles of its 
present civilization, developed hone prin- 
ciples and conducted the progress of society 
in accordance with them.” Even when osten- 
aibly the highest civil powers passed out of 
their hands, the kingly or the patrician caste 
found that the national worship was so 
identified with civil order and progress that 
self-interest required them to secure the 
universality and permanence of their minis- 
trations, and liberty for them to hold up some 
higher ideal than that of mere force, or even 
mere human justice. The Roman who ac- 
knowledged himself but an economical wor- 
shipper of the gods, declares that Rome can 
only expect to rule while the temple of 
Jupiter still stands on the Capitol. Whilst 
he denies the existence or providence of those 
who. sit on high, he renders unconscious 
homage to the religious idea in man, by 
calling upon his countrymen to restore the 
ruined altars throughout the land, under 
pain of losing the abiding presence of Fortune 
or Victory. 

Mr. Byrne argues well that all the prin- 
ciples which induce a Government to super- 
intend and direct the religion of a nation 
gained fresh strength on the triumphant in- 
stallation of Christianity among the northern 
nations of Europe. Its language to Paganism 
was exclusive ; “‘he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” It spoke in the language of 
authority ; for it had to address itself to 
nations in a low state of intellectual culture. 
Its very life and essence was at stake in the 
succession of struggles it had to encounter ; 
thus the harsher feelings, so to speak, of the 
Gospel became perhaps exaggerated as it 
achieved victory after victory, and heaped 
dogma upon dogma elaborated with the 
utmost subtlety upon the most mysterious 
questions. Finally it came northward and 
eastward identified with civilization, and it 
was not till comparatively recent times that 
special organs have been detached from the 
priestly office to perform many functions 
which have always been felt to be needful for 
the general welfare. Previous, therefore, to 
the Reformation the duty of a civil ruler was 
plain. He had to provide the ministrations 
of Christianity for all his le. And then 
Christianity was at one. fe depuntio system 





had been handed down from time immemorial. 
The Romish priests who enunciated it had 
inherited not only the authority of the 
religion they introduced, but also that of all 
the priesthoods they had superseded, and of 
the sovereigns who had supported those 
priesthoods. But when the tie with Rome 
was snapped, the duty of supporting the 
national religion and much of the sacred 
character of the Head of a religion passed at 
once, in England at all events, to the 
monarch. Intellectual culture was still 
limited to a few, and it was therefore the 
opinions of a few only which could be con- 
sulted as to what it was right the many 
should believe. It was in this state of things 
that Elizabeth established the English and 
Irish Churches, not as Missionary Churches, 
** but as State Churches to which the civil 
power commanded the nation to conform. 
The nation still was treated with authori- 
tative dogmatism ; and still the ruler main- 
tained an established religion, on account of 
the divine excellence attributed to it and the 
civil and religious effects connected with it.” 


So far perhaps few will care to deny our 
author’s propositions. But men are now 
suffered to choose their religion for them- 
selves, and their choice is respected : so 
that the old principle of religious establish- 
ments would seem to have passed away ; and 
the question arises whether all religious 
establishments should not pass with it. 
But established religions arose originally out 
of man’s need for religion, and it is still the 
highest good of man, still promises the 
divine blessing, and is still the soul of our 
civilization. True, it is no longer the State 
religion only which is prized ; and in all the 
various forms Christianity puts on, the good 
vastly preponderate over what is evil. But 
if this is so we cannot denounce any, and 
what reasons can we give for not letting all 
equally alone, or for selecting one for the 
support of the State, or how are we to say 
which we shall be right to select? Now the 
voluntary system fails just where the 
influence of a permanently acting religious 
organization is most needed. The lowest 
classes of all, especially those who live in 
great centres of population, have no desire 
for religion, so that they cannot create a 
demand for religious ministration. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to say that the 
nation will not in any way be injured by 
large masses of men who have neither 
leisure nor education being left entirely 
without any of the influences of religion, 
the voluntary system fails because it would 
leave those masses for ever in the state of 
unconsciousness of higher than mere material 
things in which it now finds them. 

The system of general endowment is then 
advocated as being the only one which will 
secure both the universality and permanence 
of religious ministrations. But this of itself 
is not sufficient, because even this requires 
that there shall be a practical demand for 
them. Now there are classes which will 
never make such a demand ; and they can 
only be reached by the national clergy of our 
Established Church. Besides this, the 
religious life of a nation has its flows and 
ebbs, ‘‘and if the nation’s faith declines or 
alters in its character, there will be a corre- 
sponding decline or alteration in those 
Christian virtues which are the nation’s 
highest glory ... and as the changing 
forms of religious thought and religious life 
arise from general causes, which affect the 
people throughout all their religious denomi- 
nations, it becomes a national concern to 
have a special organ for maintaining in the 
country the purity of Christian faith, and 
the strength of Christian motive throughout 
these changes.” Now if we are to havea 
national clergy it is clear it must not shrink 
from comparison with the foremost ability 
and the highest education of the country ; 
and it must be as independent in its thought 
aud action as is consistent with a love of 
truth. This can only be secured by the 
State choosing as the religious leader of the 


nation that Church to which the leading 
classes in the country belong, and having 
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adopted it, ‘should place its ministrations 
within the reach of all, and maintain it on 
a permanent basis, that, present everywhere, 
it may minister to those who would not 
provide for themselves, and, established 
always, it may keep up the vital warmth of 
Christianity in every cold and faithless age.” 

Passing over, as we have hinted, the in- 
termediate essays, which must be dealt with 
separately, we take up the thread of Mr. 
Byrne’s reasoning and trace the application 
of his general principles to the Irish Reformed 
Church, ‘‘the continuous establishment of 
which, as that of the leaders of the nation’s 
civilization, concurrently with the general 
endowment of the other religious ies, 
seems to be the best mode of combining with 
our civilization the spirit of Christianity.” 
That the Irish Church was originally expected 
to convert the Roman Catholics, and that it 
has failed to perform that task, is admitted 
by all. The strong point of the present work 
is that all this forms no reason whatever why 
that Church should be abolished. In no 
country has Protestantism encroached upon 
the Church of Rome since the Reformation ; 
and the difference of language between the 
Irish and the English, and the political con- 
dition of the country, have been peculiar 
advantages to the latter there. The operations 
of the Irish Society, and the distribution of 
Irish Bibles, are said to have achieved al- 
ready remarkable success ; but it is the silent 
influence of the permanent testimony of Pro- 
testantism borne by the existence of the 
Church that must eventually act most upon 
the lowest classes of Ireland. Up to the 
present time it has apparently done little 
more than preserve its own members from 
becoming absorbed by the religion of the 
majority ; and these members, we must re- 
collect, are the most intellectual and high] 
educated of the nation. ‘‘ The Irish Chure 
seems now to carry the Christian fortunes of 
the Irish, and to be led by the movements of 
the time to the performance of the national 
function proper to its position. Its office as 
the Established Church of the country is to 
guide the nation’s faith through its trials, by 
guiding the faith of those leading classes of 
the country which belong to its communion. 
And on the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment depends its ability to perform that 
office, and save the Christianity of the 
nation.” 

The idea that the Irish Church is a burden 
upon the country, or even that it is felt to 
be a grievance by the people themselves, is 
well disposed of. If its revenues were secu- 
larized they would bring no special benefit 
to the Irish. It is hateful to those, no doubt, 
to whom union with England is hateful ; 
but if Ireland and England are to remain in 
their present relative positions, if the stronger 
nation will not abandon its sovereignty over 
the other, the Irish Church will be at once 
the most powerful and the most civilizing 
agent in promoting the concord of both. 


We have not been able to give more than 
the barest outline of Mr. Byrne’s reasonings. 
They are worked out with a carefulness 
which shows that he has long been familiar 
with what he is writing about. But the 
immediate subject which occupies him is far 
from being the only one on which he is to be 
heard. All the highest religious problems 
of the day are discussed in their turn. The 
value and the place of dogmas which were 
once so important, and which now seem only 
to give offence—the relations of science and 
scripture—of faith and reason—are treated 
of in langu and with reflections which, 
after all that has been said, are still striking 
and still new. The only personal feeling 
which sometimes jars upon the reader is the 
extreme bitterness shown to the Romish 
Church. The comprehensive sweep of his 
intellect should have preserved Mr. Byrne 
from this error. Nor is it quite plain 
how far the Jewish Church is to be in- 
cluded in all those which are to come in 
for a share of State liberality, on the prin- 
ciple of general endowment, nor is the mode 
and es. ae of those subventions at all 
indicated. But these deficiencies weigh 
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nothing in the balance against the grand 
theme so well and worthily handled by a 
man who is at once a scholar, a theologian, 
and one who evidently believes in what he is 

. This volume must inevitably, how- 
ha the authors may have intended it, 
provoke comparison with the famous ‘* Essays 
and Reviews.” Mr. Byrne’s essay alone will 
stamp the book as in every respect a worthy 
companion, or rather set-off, to that offshoot 
of Oxford theology, and we have no hesita- 
tion in predicting for it as wide a circulation 
and as great a renown. 














POLES IN MODERN POETRY. 


In Honorem M—. By Erastes. (Oxford: T. & 
G. Shrimpton, Broad Street.) 

The Passing Bell. By the Rev. John S. B. 
Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey, 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

Poems. By Robert Leighton. 
Howell. ) 

The King’s Highway, and Other Poems. By 
Frederick George Lee, Author of ‘‘ Petronilla,”’ 
**The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons, ‘‘ Poems,” 
&c. (Thomas Bosworth.) 

[ would be a task of some difficulty, though 

fraught with considerable amusement and 
undoubted instruction, to endeavour to de- 
termine what are those circumstances which 
induce modern writers of verse to believe 
that they have a definite poetic mission to 
fulfil, and what in their opinion are those 
natural endowments the existence of which 
may justify the belief that they are possessed 
in no meagre measure of the gift and faculty 
divine. A of recent contemporary 
productions can hardly help leading the dis- 
passionate reader to the conviction that there 
are no qualifications so satisfactory as the 
consciousness of having undergone a good 
deal of personal ee or discomfort, 
and it may be reasonably supposed the pos- 
session of a fair stock of empty leisure, and 
of idle pecuniary capital. The various 
emotions, whether of sorrow or of joy, will, 
if properly managed, yield a voluminous 
est. Only let the imaginative 

youth have experienced some severe vexation, 
or some moderately sublime success, and he 
will have nothing to blame but his own 
barrenness of soul, if he does not find him- 
self able to praduce with comparatively little 
exertion a succession of detached poems— 
nay, of whole volumes—on the engrossing 
theme of self. The proper study of mankind 
is man; and what, indeed, could more suit- 
exercise the inspiration and energy of 

his pen than the several phases of anguish of 
hope or of despair through which he may 
be sufficiently fortunate to have passed ? 

He will of course have read of the effects 

which the various passions have produced upon 

the different masters of ancient and modern 
song. He will recall a host of poets 
whose earliest notes have been inspired by 
the magic influences of love or of hate. And 

now. he himself knows what it is to be in a 

like romantic situation! Forthwith he sets 

to work, and marvellously gratifying it is to 
find how easily he can ring the changes 

tyranny and liberty, Mars and Eros. 
does not — matter wid each of these 
subjects may have been first suggested to 
him. Very likely the only tyranny which 
he may have ever known is that of despotic 

_ schoolmasters, who have an absurd way of 
insisting upon the popcerey of false quan- 
tities ; or of college tutors who are domineer- 

ing enough to enforce his attendance at 

lectures, and at three morning chapels, at 
least, in the week. Equally probable is it 
that the only glow of passion which has 
ever his lofty breast may have been 
enkindled by the blue-eyed cherub with 
whom he sported in the blessed hours of bis 


ind ildhood, aged six ; or by the young 
and 
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whom he met in the long vacation, 
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an ideal realm, it would not make the 
slightest difference whether he was ena- 
moured of a barmaid or a duchess, or 
whether the pet object of his detestation 
was the oppressor of nations and humanity 
in general, or some ridiculous puppet of a 
pedagogue, who took exception at the 
traditional vu/gus book, or a cold-blooded 
tutor who could not excuse habitual irre- 
gularity and ignorance in the lecture-room. 
Whatever may be the special facts of the 
case, the truth remains unaltered; he has 
loved or he has hated. It needs but the 
magic eye of fancy to be able to pierce be- 
yond the variable and accidental to the 
essential and eternal existence. The hard 
wooden seat, with erect and perpendicular 
back, supported on four legs, is not less a 
chair than the velvet-covered and cushioned 
lounge which may grace a drawing-room or 
a boudoir. His whole being is convulsed 
with emotional throes ; he can no longer be 
silent ; utterance will at least bring with it 
some relief. And now the labour of psycho- 
logical analysis and mental] dissection begins 
in good earnest. The growth of his pas- 
sion will be gradually traced. Step by 
step will he unfold the various stages 
through which he has passed. All will 
be slowly progressive ; he will give an 
exhaustive account of each sensation he has 
known, till at last the most perfect journal 
and chronicle conceivable of his inner life is 
completed, and, to crown all, is presented to 
a probably, alas! unappreciative public in 
the shape of a neat little octavo volume, with 
toned paper, and, perhaps, gilt edges. Of 
course during the process of consummating 
this magnum opus he will have had frequent 
occasion to compare notes of his own progress 
towards hopeless love or blank despair with 
that of other great poets who have travelled 
the same path. The coincidence in emotions 
which he will discover will be quite striking ; 
often he will have only himself felt dimly 
what he sees has been clearly described by 
others. This is a great advantage. He will 
be enabled to give connecting links in his own 
history which must otherwise have been 
dropped ; and it will be wonderfully satis- 
factory to see how exactly his own condition 
corresponds to that of gloomy heroes whose 
names have become household words. In- 
deed, it might almost be thought that ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” or “ Lara,” or the bare of ** Locks- 
ley Hall,” or the midnight student of the 
‘* Raven,” had directly prompted some of his 
impassioned .utterances. But he knows well 
that this similarity in expression is merely 
the result of an equal intensity of passion, 
and an equally finely-strung intellect. 
Having thus endeavoured to trace the 
origin and history of one important school in 
the poetry of the present generation, we may 
be allowed to inquire into the causes and 
consequences of asomewhat different develop- 
ment of the poetic spirit. The beauty of 
which we have just given some faint concep- 
tion has about it a certain tempestuous 
wildness. There are times, it is true, at 
which its almost preternatural gloom is lit up 
by a strange brightness, but it is the bright- 
ness rather of the lightning flash than of the 
summer sun. Now, however, we shall gaze 
upon a picture altogether changed. A 
delightfully quiet calm prevails everywhere. 
A subdued tranquillity sheds a blessed radi- 
ance upon all sublunary scenes. The mind 
has at last struggled out of the vexed regions 
of perplexity and doubt, of anxiety and 
despondence, till it has attained to a perfect 
acquiescence in the Divine will. We are no 
longer in the presence of blighted beings and 
broken hearts. We see a ‘life entirely dis- 
ciplined to obey whatever a celestial law may 
ordain. The various emotions of the mind 
are viewed in a wholly different light from 
that in which we have recently seen them 
ed. Whatever stirs this mortal frame 
to fear or to hope, must be at once referred to 
a Heavenly Author. There is one very obvious 
advantage which verse of this order enjoys 
over co tions of the more pretentious 
and mel ic character. It has, at least 
generally, we will hope, the merit of sin- 
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cerity ; and sincerity, whether in an argu- 
ment or a poem, goes along way. There is 
also something else to be said in its favour ; 
it is in the maj rity of cases the fruit of a more 
matured aieka and of riper years. Its author 
cannot well avoid occasionally introducing 
some sentiment or image which will strike a 
chord of sympathy in his readers’ minds. 
There is something interesting in real goud- 
ness of life; and the devotional versifier, 
amidst a multitude of platitudes and truisms, 
if he is only possessed of an ordinary amount 
of imagination and culture, may say some 
things that have the merit, not only of 
religion, but of grace. We offer no objection 
whatever to productions of this description. 
The passion for publication may bea somewhat 
expensive luxury to indulge, but that is the 
affair of the author rather than the critic. We 
have only one piece of advice to give. Itisa 
dangerous and disappointing thing to mis- 
take pious enthusiasm for poetical in- 
spiration. The votary of religion can do no 
harm in writing, and even giving to the 
world, a series of devout reflections on human 
nature; only it is advisable, for his own 
comfort, that he should not believe he has 
vindicated his claim to the title of poet when 
he has merely succeeded in producing a re- 
chauffé of scriptural texts, interspersed by a 
few choice sectarian meditations. 

Both of these orders of current poetry are 
fairly represented in the volumes which now 
lie before us. ‘*In Honorem” is framed 
partly upon the model of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
and partly upon that of Mr. Woolner’s 
** Beautiful Lady.” Called an ‘‘ emotional 
poem,” it is *‘sent forth to the world of 
literature in search of a sympathy which 
yet” Erastes ‘‘will never be aware of.” 
Why, then, ‘‘send it forth?” might appear 
the rational question. But we will pass on 
to other passages of this magnificently-non- 
sensical preface. 
commends it to “the heart rather than the 
head of all genial critics ;” in another he 
speaks of himself as ‘“‘unveiling to the 
vulgar the sacred penetralia of real private 
life,” ‘* family secrets and social mysteries ” 
—a style of address which might, perhaps, 
hardly be called conciliatory. aaa really it 
is rather too bad in Erastes to deprecate 
criticism, and to conclude with this modest 
estimation of his own merits: ‘“My poem, 
with reference to its conception, is a pheno- 
menon unique in recent English literature. 
It is, I fear, the last faint echo from the 
glorious old world, the vanished Paradise of 
Chivalry.” Of course we are treated to a 
charmingly elaborate chronicle of the various 
sensations which Erastes has experienced, 
**electric shocks,” ‘ strange pulsations,” 
*“* strong volitions which he never willed,” 
and so on, ad infinitum, many of them, as may 
be imagined from the last specimen, suffi- 
ciently unintelligible and contradictory ; but 
then it must be remembered that it is not 
everyone who can write poetry, and that the 
most ordinary creature can write sense. The 
young gentleman is the victim of a love 
which terminates unhappily, and “ declining 
to a strong, stupid grief ”—‘‘stupid,” if not 
“* strong ”—is only raised from despair by the 
anticipation of a time when :— 

—we 

May mingle stil], and wedded still shall be, 

For ever and for ever, in God's eternity. 


Will Erastes pardon us if we venture to hint 
that he will do better in sticking to the 
‘books of study grave and dull,” than in 
endeavouring to produce more phenomena 
which either his voluntary perversion of 
judgment or his very limi information 
supposes to be of a ‘‘ unique” character in 
English literature. ‘*The Passing Bell ”’ 
possesses in a high degree the merits which 


we have already mentioned as being inci- 
dental to devotional verse. Dr. Monsell 
believes it to be very unfair that the 


** nightingales of the grove” should have it 
all to themselves ; ie wa the ‘smaller 
birds” to have a chance ? F erm rregzre Hg 
can congratulate our author upon having 
made the most of his opportunity. He 


In one line the author’ 






































dis ments out, traces not only of a 
altiveaed mind, but of taste and powers 


of no despicable order. ‘‘The Passing 
Bell” abounds in passages of quiet 
beauty. Hundreds of readers will be 
the happier and the better for its perusal. 
We think it a pity that the effect of the 
volume should have been marred by the 
introduction of some comparatively feeble 
pieces at the end. Few volumes could be 
of a more strictly esoteric character than Mr. 
Leighton’s “Poems.” In the main they 
are autobiographical, and he so far takes us 
into his confidence as to make us acquainted 
with his private aversions and tastes in social, 
literary, and religious matters. All his minor 
pieces are on purely doméstic themes: 
none have any striking merits, and none are 
spoiled by any glaring faults. Several com- 
positions in the Lancashire dialect are 
appended, on the merits of which we are not 
able to offer an opinion. Mr. Lee, we 
believe, gained the Newdegate Prize at 
Oxford, and this academical recognition of 
his poetic powers has encouraged him to 
blossom repeatedly since into poesy. He 
has now given us a volume of verse which is 
pervaded throughout by astrongly devotional, 
or at least ecclesiastical tone. We would 
mention, as a very favourable instance of his 
powers, ‘*The Fisherman’s Song.”  Alto- 
gether, Mr. Lee may console himself with 
the reflection that he kas not completely 
wasted his time. 

We are pleased with these latter products 
of modern poetic thought. They are quietly 
written, have a tone of sincerity about them, 
and are free from all that narrowness which 
is too often a striking defect in religiously 
reflective poems. Perhaps, after all, these 
may be specimens of what even Erastes may 
condescend to de when his inspiration is of 
a more ordinary kind, and his present frenzy 
is somewhat subdued. On the whole, we 
cannot help preferring such efforts as these, 
conventional and common as they may 
appear to the burning enthusiasm of youth, 
to magnificent failures which the attempt at 
electrifying the world will, we fear, in- 
evitably entail upon the ambitious but 
impotent mind. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


How to Cook and Serve Eggs in One Hundred 
Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Poultry as a Meat Supply : being Hints to Hen- 
wives, how to Rear and Manage Poultry. By 
the Author ofthe ‘‘Poultry Calendar.” (Edin- 
burgh : Nimmo.) 

proverb which associates the venerable 
name of “‘ Granny ” with a very primi- 
tive way of serving eggs is somewhat out of 
date, since French cooks have discovered six 
hundred and eighty-five ways of dressing eggs, 
from which the lady whose name figures in 
the title-page before us selects, as “‘ calculated 
to suit the generality of English tastes,” one 
hundred receipts. e make, therefore, no 
apology for attempting to teach our ancient 
relative something new on a matter so in- 
teresting, notwithstanding the proverbial 
philosophy of apast age. — 

It is not everybody that can tell the age of 
an egg, and, as half the merit of serving up 
the Selate as it should be is due to the pos- 
session of that knowledge, we will supply a 
few hints, which we recommend our readers 
who buy Miss Hill’s book to study before 
they try any of her receipts ; for a fresh egg, 
like a fresh oyster, is a thing-to be coveted, 
whilst a stale individual of either escu- 
lent is just the one thing of all others 
to be avoided. A French lady, the 
wife of an eminent Engl‘sh painter, 

resented us in 1864 with “Cookery for 
nglish Households.” 


simple rule for ascertaining whether an egg | 


is fresh or not: “In putting the hands 


-round the egg and presenting to the light the 


end which is not covered, it should be trans- 

t. If you can detect some tiny spots, 
it is not newly laid, but may be very good 
for all ordinary uses, except boiling soft. lf 





She gives a sure and | 
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see a large spot near the shell, it is bad, 
and should not be used on any account The 
white of a newly-laid egg boiled soft is like 
milk ; that of an egg a day old is ‘ike rice 
boiled in milk ; and that of an old egg com- 
pact, tough, and difficult to digest.” 
(ufsalac que are only tobe eaten in perfec- 
tion where there is a constant supply of new- 
laid eggs to be had fresh and fresh from the 
poultry-yard. An egg still warm from the 
nest boiled in boiling water for two minutes 
and a-half, or not more than three minutes, 
is the very perfection of a soft-boiled egg. 
After the ege has lost its natural heat its 
richness rapidly decreases. New laid eggs 
which are two or three days old are as distinct 
in flavour to those which are dressed on the 
day they are laid, as is a peach out of one’s 
own garden on the day it is eaten, to one 
that has travelled up to Covent Garden 
market, and passed through the fruiterer’s 
hands before it is placed on the table. Miss 
Hill, with a view to our London supply, 


talks of ‘‘fresh eggs,” and seems tu 
ignore the term ‘new laid.” By far 


the larger proportion of the “ fresh eggs ” 
cf our London shops are imported from 
France. To attempt to serve them up as 
ufs & la erque is a mere mockery. Plain 
boiled eggs they may be, served in the shell, 
but the gourmet, who has eaten on the 
Continent the boiled new-laid egg to which 
we have alluded, will only meet with disap- 
pointment by the use of the French name 
for the sorry substitute. 

These ‘‘fresh” French eggs, which are 
imported by us, for the most part are first 
put into a bath of lime-and-water, which 
destroys the life within the eggs, and, though 
by this process the freshness is retained for 
months, they should only be used as 
accessories to other dishes and never appear 
au niturel, for the richness of the egg dies 
out with the life. French ladies know this 
full well, and they know too that the secret 
of preserving eggs is to protect them from 
the contact of air. 
winter consumption in tin cases filled with 
bran, or drop them, as Dr. Kitchiner reco- 
mends, into boiling water for one minute, and 


no more, by which the albumen or white of | 


the egg is solidified, whilst the yolk is kept 
air-tight and intact. Miss Hill recommends 
these ‘‘ fresh eggs ” of the London shops to 
be boiled in boiling water for four minutes, 
and also gives what our own experience 
would call a better plan, putting them in 
cold water over a brisk fire, and when the 
water boils they ure sure to be done. 


Of hard-boiled eggs the usual time allowed 
for boiling is ten minutes ; but there is a far 
better way of obtaining hard eggs than by 
boiling, and we recommend the insertion of 
the following receipt in the next edition of 
Miss Hill’s very useful little manual of ‘‘ How 
to Cook and Serve Eggs.” Have a cheese- 
toaster, well heated, placed before a bright 
fire, and put in it the eggs intended to be 
eaten as hard eggs. Let them be turned 
gently over and over for about eight minutes. 
Eaten hot with cream or butter, they will 
be much relished ; eaten cold they retain the 
richness of the egg far more than when 
boiled, and for salad dressing, or as ac- 
cessories to a salad, they are every way 
preferable. 

Miss Georgiana Hill gives receipts for a 
great variety of dishes of which eggs form 
the chief ingredient ; nor is she silent upon 
all the eccentricities of egg cookery. Thus 
she has a receipt for u/s en surprise, which 
by piercing a hole at either end are first 
denuded of their natural occupants, whose 
place is then supplied with a chocolate 
custard, when they are served hot along 
with eggs proper in a napkin, and cause 
surprise in the lucky individual who has 
selected one ; for though the colour is apt to 
make a novice turn away in disgust till the 
mystery is explained, these (u/s en surprise 
are a dainty dish to set before a king. Then 
we have the @ufs Monstreux, a hard-boiled 
egg as big as that of the Moa or Dinornis, to 
see a specimen of which half London went to 
Stevens’s in King Street, Covent Garden, in 
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November last,—a puzzle even greater than 
the apple-dumpling was to ee George 
the Third. ‘Break as many fresh eggs, 
says Miss Hill, ‘‘ as you think will suffice for 
your purpose ; keep the yolks and the whites 
separately. Have a very well cleaned 
bladder ; fill it with the yolks, tie it tight, 
put into boiling water and turn it about till 
the eggs are well done. Remove the bladder 
and place the yolks inside another bladder 
large enough to contain the whites on a 
which add, fasten securely, and boil 
done. Take away the bladder and serve ‘ the 
egg’ upon a thickened e or poultry 
sauce.” And will Miss Hill allow us to add, 
gather up the fragments that remain and 
serve them up to-morrow as a curry, adding 
the flavour of a truffle to the gravy. 

The other little volume mentioned above 
is equally valuable as a guide; but as the 
rearing of poultry is a thing to be studied 
and not to be criticised, we can only add 
that it appears pre-eminently to meet the 
want of such a manual, now the more felt 
from the ravage of the Rinderpest. Castor 
and Pollux, let the two go together, eggs to- 
day and poultry to-morrow, till with the 
Old Man of Tobago we can safely return to 
sound and wholesome beef and mutton again. 








ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION,.— 
PARAGUAY. 
République du Paraguay. Par A. du Graty. 
(Triibner. ) 
La Cenfédération Argentine. Par A. M. du 
Graty. (Triibner.) 
The River Plate as a Field for Emigration. 
(Triibner. ) 
Central Argentine Railway. Report of Proceed- 
ings. (Woodfall & Kinder, ) 
Account of Paraguay. From the French of M. 
C. Quentin. (Triibner.) 
HE first of the above works, on the 
‘‘République du Paraguay,” contains 
many illustrations and a map of the 
country. The first edition came out in 1862 ; 
the second one was published last year, and 
dedicated to Carlos Antonio Lopez, the 
present ruler of Paraguay, consequently all 
political bias is in favour of Lopez. Like 
the run of works written about those 
countries, and generally from the pens of 
foreigners, they commence with the early 
history of the country from old authors, 
bringing it up to our own times. M. du 
Graty divides the historical into epochs, as 
the discovery and conquest ; continuation 
of Spanish dominion under governors, under 


the Jesuits, under the dictatorship of 
Francia, and lastly under the despotic rule 
of Lopez pére and Lopez fils, 


We know that in the conquest of the 
country by the Spaniards, the diminution of 
the em oo by war was the main policy ; 
under the Jesuits the remainder were 
reduced to the status of children and 
labourers ; and it is probable that the 
followers of Loyola soon perceived that the 
Indian might be somewhat humanized, but 
to really christianize him was a very pro- 
blematical task. As time went on, there was 
a new addition to the population of the 
country,—a few Criollos, descendants of 
Spanis nts, alargernumber of Mestizoes, 
the children of Spanish fathers and Indian 
mothers. These Mestizoes and Indians were 
kept in absolnte centrol by the Dictator 
Francia, and at his death I. placed 
himself at the head of a despotic republic ! 
which same system is being carried out by 
his son, Lopez II. N as slaves having 
been introduced, the Mulatto and Zambo 
elements appeared. 

There is a chapter devoted to international 
relations, looking all very well on paper, but 
towhich but little faith can be extended to the 
part Paraguay has thought fit to play. 
Then as to the question of limits, which 
is now about to be decided by the sw 


y 

i with the tec > i 
rivers, extending from 58’ S. to 27° 
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es, only 2,500 of which are inhabited, 
cultivated, or used for pasture lands. Para- 
guay is divided into twenty-five departments, 
and is said to have a population of 1,337,439, 
Assumption being the capital, with 48,000 
inhabitants. The principal revenue of the 
State proceeds from the sale of the Yerba 
Maté or Paraguay tea, entirely in the hands 
of Lopez. It amounted in 1857 to 326,453. ; 
add for custom duties, stamps, sale of public 
lands, and the whole is 497,6531. In 1857, 
Paraguay had no debts, and ample funds in 
hand, an army of 45,000 men, and eleven war 
steamers, doubtless, with the view to the pre- 
sent war. In 1857, a railway of some extent 
was constructed, the object being to place the 
centre of the country in communication with 
the capital. 

There is a chapter devoted to the White, 
Indian, and Negro species, and by the alliance 
of these producing the Mestizo, Zambo, and 
Mulatto ; the indiscriminate mixtures caus- 
ing endless varieties, in the opinion of some 
anthropologists not a satisfactory 6 gee 
either physically, mentally, or morally. The 
rane will find a good account of the 
uarani e. 

' As to the climate, it is a healthy one, 
although warm in summer, and it is spoken 
of as delicious. The mineral ncaa are 

rincipally iron, manganese, and copper. It 
repktel that there are indications of zinc, 
me , silver, and gold in the mountains 
of the Cordéillerita. The whole country is 
covered with forests and pasture lands. A 
long list is given of the various useful and 
valuable woods. The native animal kingdom 
is abundantly represented. The European 
horse, cattle, and sheep excel on Paraguayan 
pastures. Tobacco, sugar-cane, mandioc, 
maize, and other plants of this class are most 
fruitful. Cotton, coffee, and fruits of endless 
species grow in luxuriance. 

** An Account of Paraguay: its History, 
its People, and its Government,” by M. 
Quentin, is a translation in pamphlet form, 
and brings up the history of the country to 
1865, but with Anti- Lopez sentiments. 


He tells us that roe gd is an im- 
mense trapezium, form by the Rivers 
Parana and Paraguay, which define its 


natural frontiers. A thick belt of forest 
encloses on the north this mysterious 
regen, that, by its very defences, and by its 
idden position ‘in the centre of the Southern 
continent, appears predestined to isolation. 
We have chapters on the Indians, the Jesuits, 
the separation of the country from Spain, 
the long and terrible rule of Doctor José 
o de Francia, who died in 1840. Don 

Carlos Lopez then came into power as First 
Consul, but was generally known as Lopez I. 
He gave the country a little commercial 
liberty under rigorous restraint, an immense 
development of maritime and military force, 
an organization which placed all the resources 
of the nation in his ame His Dictator- 
ship weighed no less heavily on the people of 
Paraguay, than that of Francia’s—but without 
‘bon — oye -_ wag te oe had serious 
ts o ing himse peror, or at 

least King of Paraguay. He sent his son, 
Solano Lopez, to Europe, in 1853, as his envoy, 
He was only twenty years of age, but had 
already been made a general. e free air 
of d did not suit Solano Lopez, so he 
the greater portion of his time on the 
ntinent, returning to his native country 

ing of those mighty armies he had seen 

defiling in the Champ de Mars in Paris. 
' When he got back to Paraguay, ambition 
devoured him, and he prepared to adopt even 
the most extreme measures for the acquisi- 
tion of hag His father died in September, 
1862, when he succeeded as absolute ruler of 
Paraguay, and was generally called Lopez II., 
_ believing in the necessity of merciless re- 
pression, and of instilling a salutary fear, in 
order to sustain the prestige of authority. 
As for the people, they are said to witness 
i ce the rigours which they do not 

. ves feel. The blows of power do not 
on the ignorant and impoverished masses; 

, almost exclusively reserved for those 


their social position or their fortune, | 





may give cause of offence to the President- 
Dictator. He is not the ruler over a people; 
he is the despotic cacique over a large army 
of willing soldiers. 


M. Quentin observes : ‘‘ The people of Para- |, 


guay do not endure tyranny ; they arepleased 
with and love it; they do not even under- 
stand that their political and economic situa- 
tion is abnormal, and demand no other. 
What, then, are the causes of this torpidity 
of a whole people ?” 

We would ask of what are they composed ? 
and answer, principally of the Red man, 
a little White and more Negro blood, 
forming Mestizoes, Mulattoes and Zamboes, 
very few Whites or Criollos. Paraguay is in 
a barbarism of varieties of the human 
family, and cannot get out of such a barbar- 
ism. How are a people composed of such 
conflicting physical and moral elements to 
withstand the necessities of Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, and Uruguay, not to. allow, at least 
the free navigation of the rivers that pass 
through Paraguay, and shut themselves up 
from international intercourse? The sooner 
such mixed varieties are conquered by the 
whites the better. 

‘La Confédération Argentine,” by M. A. 
du Graty, brings the history of affairs in 

eneral of the Rio de la Plata up to 1857. 

e have, however, the careful production on 
the same country of Sir Woodbine Parish 
brought up to 1852. Thus English readers 
are not so much at a loss for information on 
La Plata as on Paraguay. Lately has been 

ublished an interesting work on ‘La 
Plata,” by Mr. Hinchclitf ; then followed 
‘¢ A Mining Journey across the Great Andes 
to Buenos Ayres,” by Major Rickards ; lastly, 
‘*Buenos Ayres and Argentine gee. gh 
by T. J. Hutchinsun, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Rosario, wherein the subject of cotton culti- 
vation, sheep farming, emigration, sale and 
rent of land, and many other questions are 
well treated. M. du Graty’s work enters 
fully into the commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and money prospects ; statistics 
and other observations on the several pro- 
vinces, their various productions and prices. 
The volume is illustrated, and has a good 
map. As in his work on Paraguay, he 
commences with the early history of the 
country, bringing it down to 1854. 

Independently of Patagonia (of 300 leagues 
in length), 80,000 square leaguesis given for 
the extent of the confederation, with a popu- 
lation somewhat over a million. 

Mr. Bollaert, in his observations on the 
‘Past and Present Populations of the New 
World,”* makes the a. to be 
1,800,000 ; consisting of Whites, 1,500,000 ; 
Mestizoes, 200,000; Christianized Indians, 
50,000. Among the whites are a great number 
of English, French, Germans, Italians, and 
Spaniards, as cattle farmers, merchants, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, say 25,000 to 30,000. 
Wild Indians, 50,000, very few Negroes, 
Mulattoes, or Zamboes ; the capital, Buenos 
Ayres, having 150,000 inhabitants. - 

The Confederation possesses one of the 
largest rivers in the world, the Plata, formed 
by the Parana and the Uruguay. The 
Parana has 900 leagues of length, and is 
navigable for more than half the distance for 
vessels of considerable burthen. There 
cannot be a finer climate than this country 
possesses, and in its various productions of 
vegetable, animal, and mineral they are 
varied and abundant. Some of the pro- 
vinces are devoted to the breeding of 
horses, sheep, and cattle, and export 
immense quantities of hides, tallow, wool, 
tasajo, or dried beef. Other provinces are 
agricultural, producing wine, sugar, dried 
fruits, &c. Mining operations in gold, 
copper, and silver, are beginning to be con- 
siderable. Nickel and tin are also found. 
The natural means of communication are by 
the rivers and tracks over the extensive 
pampas or plains. La Plata has gone 

ugh many severe political changes, but 
with the advent of General Mitre to the 
Presidency, the country is fast progressing. 





* Mem. Anthropological Society, Vol. I., p. 102. 
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Just now, he is absent from the capital, on 
the frontiers of Paraguay, in command of 
the allied armies of Buenos Ayres, Brazil, 
and Uruguay, and it is _ confidently 
believed will give Lopez II. such a lesson, 
that Paraguay at no distant date will become 
a rational sister State. 

‘* The River Plata asa Field for Emigration” 
is a well-arranged pamphlet on the physical 
aspects of the country, climate, productions, 
sheep farming, and cattle raising, commerce, 
government, colonization, value and tenure 
of land, &c. 

From the diverse physical conditions of its 
immense territory, it is manifest that the 
climate of the Argentine Republic must be 
fitted for emigrants from all quarters of the 
world. Everything that grows in Europe 
flourishes there. Cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, rice, maize, wheat, cochineal, indigo, 
flax, d&c., grow in perfection. 

Mining has taken a decided step in 
advance. There is no doubt that the 
argentiferous ores, of which there are incal- 
culable quantities, are rich in silver, par- 
ticularly those now —— by an English 
Company at San Juan. oal is reported 
to have been found near San Juan, and at 
other spots. The subject of sheep farming 
and cattJe rearing is most fully treated. ‘It 
is singular to observe the ease with which 
as many as 60,000 head of cattle are managed 
by two men on the open prairies where 
fences are unknown.” 

Sheep farming has been introduced for 
some time, and is now largely engaged in by 
English, Scotch, and [Irish emigrants, 
Tables are given showing almost fabulous 
profits obtained in sheep farming. 

The form of government and political in- 
stitutions are Republican, and if not iden- 
tical with our own, they are equally favour- 
able to political and social liberty. The 
President, General Mitre, is a supporter of 
every scheme promotive of the material pro- 
— of the country, including railways. 

e construction ard extension of snch works 
is opening up large sections of the country 
previously devoid of other means of convey- 
ing produce to Buenos Ayres and other sea- 
board cities, save by slow, lumbering, and 
unsafe bullock carts. The most important is 
the Central Argentine, which owes its forma- 
tion to the indefatigable Mr. Wheelwright, 
who was the first to establish a line of 
steamers from Panamdé to Chile, and to 
inaugurate railways in Chile. The Central 
Argentine Railway, to be 247 miles in length, 
commences at the city of Rosario, situate on 
the River Parana, and is to terminate at the 
city of Cordova, the great entrepét of the 

rovinces of Rioja, Catamarca, Santiago, 

ucuman, Salta, Jujuy, as well as of Bolivia 
and Peru. This line will probably be carried 
across the Cordillera, thereby effecting a 
unction with the railway system of Chile. 
he Central Argentine Railway is a conces- 
sion in perpetuity, and Government guarantee 
7 per cent. for forty years, grant of land ad- 
joining the railway three miles each side of 
the line, 900,000 acres, capital fixed by the 
concession at 1,600,000/. 

As to colonization and immigration, every 
facility and assistance is offered by the Go- 
vernment. Wages for artizans and labourers 
is high ; also for milliners, dressmakers, and 
female servants. 

** Report of Central Argentine Railway for 
1866.” The contract for constructing the 
railway with Messrs. Wheelwright, Brassey, 
and Wythe, was progressing most favour- 
ably, and 100 miles will opened for 
traffic this year. The Government has sub- 
scribed for 2,000 shares, and some 9,000 have 
been taken by persons resident in the Re- 
public. The cost per mile has been con- 
tracted for 6,4001., including permanent way, 
stations, rolling stock, and all charges of ad- 
ministration. 

Pag sy a private source = pave, Chase 

e following in regard to the Central Argen- 
tine Railway: The nature of the ground pre- 
sents the pa advan for the con- 
struction of railways, not only in consequence 
of the very level character of the country, 
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but also on account of the great firmness of 
the soil. Comparing this line with the most 
economical laid down in North America, the 
cost—viz., 6,4001. per mile—is a low figure. 
The Argentine Government may flatter itself 
that it will have one of the best and cheapest 
railways in the world. At times a league of 
railway has been laid in a week. By the end 
of 1867 , the whole line from Rosario to Cor- 
dova will, in all probability, be finished. It 
is the opinion of competent persons, as this 
line unites all the best conditions for success, 
that in a few years it will give more than the 
guarantee of 7 per cent. assured by the Go- 
vernment, the lands contiguous to the line 
being daily settled. 








NEW NOVELS. 





Plain John Orpington. By the Author of ‘‘ Lord 
Lynn’s Wife,” ‘‘Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 Vols. 
(Richard Bentley.) 

[’ would be simply a waste of time to lead 

the reader through a labyrinth of the 
clumsiest ‘‘ blue-fire” fiction that can be 
imagined, by attempting to give the plot of 

‘¢Plain John Orpington,” the object of thetale 

being to show that some men are so consti- 

tuted that they scruple at no crime to obtain 
riches ; and that robbery and murder, to say 
nothing of lying and cheating, are resorted 
to with scarce a chance of discovery. Such 
materials, of course, furnish ample means 

for weaving together three volumes of a 

sensational pabulum for such diseased appe- 

tites as can relish the food, 

In a few words, then, John Orpington, a 
medical man, with ‘‘his broad, flat face,” 
** heavy under-jaw,” ‘‘lank hair, red damp 
hands, and terrible eyes—eyes that told of a 
pitiless will,” ‘‘acruel will, rampant, merciless, 
unscrupulous, strong with the lithe strength 
of the serpent, that can twine his loose folds 
as if in sport around the trembling antelope, 
and presently crush the bones and devour 
the carcase”—this ogre of a doctor yet 
contrives to win the respect of his fellow- 
men by his bluntness and apparent honesty. 
Left guardian to Blanche Morton by her 
father, an old friend in India, John 
—— deems it best to secure her 
wi, hundred a-year ” by a marriage with 
himself. He lives with his two grim sisters, 
Bridget and Barbara, in a tumble-down 
farmhouse in Whiteparish, in the Fens of 
Lincolnshire. The first night of her 
entrance under this doomed roof, Blanche 
discovers a dreadful secret. Amelia, the 

oungest sister, is a chained maniac in the 

ouse, John Orpington having, as it turns 
out, murdered the girl’s lover, and stolen the 
four hundred 
couple were to begin the world. A witness of 
both crimes, Amelia’s brain is turned; and 
with this pleasant beginning the tale increases 
in horror, until the murderer meets his 

Nemesis at the hands of this sister whose 

happiness he had destroyed. To steal a 

will and murder old Sir Phoebus Wyvil, to 

which last act Blanche was a witness, and 
which she proclaims to the world, effecting 
her escape from Whiteparish as only such 
heroines can—Orpington is at his wit’s end. 

An old ruined mill is selected by him as a 

safer place for the stolen will than his coat- 

pocket or the fire, and to this spot his sister 

Amelia tracks him, in the dead of night, 

opens the sluice, sets the great wheel in 

motion, which kills the brother who had 
driven her mad, and then by falling kills 
herself. The will, found in the dead man’s 
hand, restores the nephew of Sir Phoebus to 


his inheritance. He marries Blanche Mor- 
ton. ‘“‘They are i in worldly 
and gear. They have kind friends 


who love them, and they try to be of use in 
the world, and they love each other very 
dearly. So if, as the dear old fairy stories 
used to say, they are to live happy ever after, 
so much e better, for they seem to deserve 
it. 

Like all the other tales by the author of 
** Lord Lynn’s Wife,” there is evidence of 
capacity for better novels than he has yet 


unds with which the young’ 





produced. The descriptions of the nut-wood 
at Deepdene and the Fen aga are 
pleasant bits of sunshine in the gloomy 
details of John Orpington’s villany. We 
hope yet to welcome from him a descriptive 
tale of country life and quiet, which the 
short tales in ‘‘ Major Peter” incline us to 
believe is the true and natural bent of his 
genius. 

The Hidden Sin. (R. 





A Novel. In 3 Vols. 


Bentley.) 

HIS novel assumes the shape of an 
autobiography, written, as the author 
tells us at the very close of the book, “‘rather 
for the instruction than the entertain- 
ment of the reader.” This is somewhat of 
a sounding epilogue to a tale of ‘‘ blood and 

thunder ” from beginning to end. 

** The Hidden Sin ” is the murder of young 
La Touche, the autobiographer’s brother, a 
banker’s clerk, by the head of another bank- 
ing firm, reputed to be wealthy, but on the 
eve of failure, to possess himself of a bag of 
four thousand golden guineas, which the 
youth is entrusted with, by which the credit 
of the murderer’s bank is sustained. The 
murderer himself is filled with a certain 
religious remorse, but, being one of the 
** elect,” it does not hurry him to confession, 
and having reached the usual span of life 
allotted to man, dies at last of ‘‘a broken 
heart,” not however till, in his sleep, he 
has made his guilt known to the auto- 
biographer, who occupies a bed in the 
same room, and to a rascally Jew, the 
managing clerk in the house of Palivez, 
a kind of Greek Rothschild establishment 
in the City, who sleeps in an adjoining 
chamber. The head of this house is a lady, 
in whose family there is hereditary insanity, 
to avoid the misery of which, the next in 
succession is always bound by an oath to 
poison the patient as soon as the symptoms 
appear. Madame Palivez, who has thus 
murdered her own father, being the last of 
her house, has exacted this promise from the 
autobiographer ; and this is one of the great 
facts he takes most pains to make clear, we 
suppose ‘‘ for the instruction of the reader.” 

ucien La Touche, as the hero styles him- 
self, is, however, spared the perpetration of 
this crime, for a dumb girl, a kind of atten- 
dant demon on the tale, cuts the lady’s 
throat most opportunely ; and the Jew, in 
trying to murder Lucien, in the struggle is 
accidentally shot with his own pistol. Then 
the hero marries the old banker’s daughter, 
though her father had murdered his brother 
for his bag of gold. At first there was no 
love on either side, but love comes at last, 
and having lived happily together for years, 
she dies, leaving him to find solace in 
committing his autobiography to paper, 
in “the evening of his days, going 
peacefully down the hill-side which leads 
to the valley of the shadow, with 
hopes that look to the breaking of a 
brighter dawn beyond; and memory, the 
watcher, gazing far backward on those luck- 
less years not to be lost or softened in the 
distance of time.” 

We suppose that ‘‘ The Hidden Sin” will 
find readers amongst that class for whose 
edification ‘‘ Bloody Murders,” ‘* Mysterious 
Deaths,” ‘‘ Fearful Accidents,” and ** Awful 
Explosions,” are placarded by the cheap 
Sunday papers ; and which, from the expen- 
sive form in which these sensational tales 
are now produced, we conclude is no longer 
confined to the uneducated. r 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 

The Cornhill contains a few burning stanzas, 
written by Captain Cameron, who has been so 
long imprisoned in Abyssinia, and addressed to 
Professor Longfellow. Like the Greeks when 
captive in Syracuse, who soothed their sorrows 
by recitations of Sophocles, he has found 
solace in English songs, and above all in ‘* The 
Goblet of Life.” We will not quote any of his 
lines. They will be read entire by everyone in 
their proper place. 


We have reveived the Helectic and Congre- 
gational Review, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Family Herald, the Mother's Treasury, the 
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| conformity with the Litu 





Mining Link Magazine, the Children’s Hour, 


ords, the Cottager and Artisan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Teacher's T'rea- 
sury, the St. James's Magazine, the 
Magazine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial 
os the eer Builder, 5 a Sars 
eople, Routiedge’s Magazine for Boys, 3 
Own Magazine, the Boy's Monthly Magazine, 
the Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
Londen ectap, tes’ Begg aout 
on ociety, the Sixpenny Magazine, the 
Union Magazine for Sunday-school Teachers, 


the Bible-class Magazine, the Biblical eae 
the Sunday-school Teacher's Magazine, | 

Youth’s Magazine, the Child's Own Magazine, 
the Christian Spectator, the British Navy and 


Army Review, the Mother's Friend, Merry and 
Wise, and the Victoria Magazine. 





Stokes on Memory. Seventh Edition, a 
and Illustrated. (London: Houlston & Wright.) 
—The enlargement and illustration of the 
present edition is a decided improvement. 
on the former issues; its price is not in- 
creased, and the matter it contains is not. 
merely useful and interesting, but invaluable. 
To those who have visited the lectures given 
daily by Mr. Stokes at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution the theory and practice of this 
of mnemonics are alike apparent ; but as there 
are many who have not, we, in briefly noticing 
this little work, strenuously recommend our 
readers to peruse the book prior to attending 
his lecture, from which, we are they 
will come away fully convinced of the effi 
of his method, as well as of the facility an 
readiness by which it may be acquired. Even 
persons of irretentive and impai memory 
—_ derive some benefit from Mr. Stokes’ system, 
although apt, as all are, to look askant at royal 
roads to learning. 





A Chronological Record. By D. O'Gorman. 
Third Edition. (London: Lockwood & Co., 
Manchester, Melbourne : Aleock).—Most com- 
pilations of this kind are distinguished for the 
extreme smallness of the type, inducing every- 
one to ne applying to them, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. Whether Mr. 
Q’Gorman owes the success which has compelled 


‘him to issue a third edition, amongst 


other 
service, to the reverse of this, we cannot seeatver 
undertake to say. To us, at all events, itis a v 
agreeable feature. We are not so well pl 
with his calculation that ‘‘ Adam and Eve were 


created on Friday 28th,” in the year 1, and that. 
Abel was exactly 117 years old when he was 
murdered by Cain. or are we altogether 


satisfied that ‘‘ the first era is comprised in a 


| few sentiments selected from the pen of Moses.” 
| The author’s Anthropology 


is equally orthodox 
with his chronology ; thus ‘“‘the Russians are 
said to be the descendants of ”" and the 
‘*early Poles, Samaritans.” Perhaps the most 
useful of the book to inhabitants of this 
hemisphere will be the chronological abstract of 
the events of the American War, which, how- 
ever, is not carried down farther than the fall of 
Charleston. We shall put the book on our own 


| shelves, and often refer to it. 








MISCELLANEA. 


Mr. Bovvertr’s Bill for abolishing the obliga- 
tion which the Act of Uniformity imposes upon 
all uates of the Universities to declare their 
of the Church of 


ps, passed through 





England on taking Fello 


Ferg last Wednesday, a4 an animated 
ebate, by a majority. It is most probable 
now that it will pa soon FE carried 


the House of Lords. In that case Dissenters of 
all kinds will be eligible to all offices and places 
of emolument in the English Universities, ex- 
cepting to the headships of coll The 
measure has been always compas Ver a con- 
siderable number of resident members in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and seems 
to be only the natural consequence of our rapidly 
extending ideas of true religious toleration. 


THERE has just a at now 
printed for the first time from the original MS. 
of 1610, ‘“‘ Histoire des Guerres de la Moscovie 
(1601-1610), par Isaac Massa de Harlem,” edited 
by MM. Le Prince Michel Obolensky and Dr. 


A. van der Linde, one of pears are 
periods of the barbaric history of the Czars 
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, during the usurpation of Boris-Godo- 
 nof and Demetrius the Impostor, just prior to 


the ascent of the house of Romanoff in the person 
of Michael-Feodorovitz. 

We may expect early in May one of the most 
interesting volumes of travel, which has a: 
of late: ‘‘Singapore, Malacca, Java ; ise- 
skizzen von F. Jagor,” with twenty-four illus- 
trations from sketches and photographs taken 
on the spot. 

Mr. Joseru Litty, the eminent bookseller, 
after forty years continuance in business, is 
about to sell off his valuable stock of rare and 
curious books, by far the richest in Europe as 
regards old English literature, previously to 
retiring from business. 

WE understand that Lieut. R. C. Beavan, of 
Calcutta, has recently made a successful expedi- 
tion to the Andaman Islands, and has obtained 
therefrom a large series of skulls, which he has 
forwarded to the Anthropological Society of 
London, where we hope they will be carefully 
described. The only previous Andaman skulls 
known were described by Professor Owen and 
Professor Busk, and we rejoice to hear that 
further information may be thus discovered as 
to their affinities. 

Dr. C. Sacus, who, in 1861, in conjunction 
with Mr. Edward Fiedler, gave us a very capital 

ish Grammar in two octavo volumes, has 
perpetrated the rather laughable mistake of 


ing the word editor for publisher, on the title 
of a i 


ttle book just published at Liepzig: ‘‘ A 
Description of England in 1685, with permission 
of the Authori Editor (B. Tauchnitz), taken 
from Macaulay’s ‘History of England,’” the 
right of publication of which, in Germany, the 
International Copyright Act has secured to M. 
Tauchnitz. 

AccorDING to M. Jules Simon, there are only 
4,225 booksellers in France. 

Tue Duc de Blacas has translated Mommsen's 
‘* Geschichte des Rémischen Miinzwesens”’ into 
French ; and M. E. A. Alexandre zives a new 
version of Mommsen’s ‘‘ Roman History” into 
French, from the last German edition. Both 
works are published by M. Herold, of Paris. 

On Monday evening, Lord Clarendon read to 
the House of Lords a despatch received that day 
at the Foreign Office, from Colonel Merewether, 
our yO a at Aden, et par Pasa 

arch, containing the gratifying 
information that Mr. Rassam’s Soothe King 
Theodorus had been completely successful. The 
captives were all to be delivered up to Mr. 
Rassam, whom they would probably meet at 
Debra Tabor, tow the end of February, and 
leave Abyssinia with him at the end of March. 
The King had written an autograph letter to the 
Queen, which Mr. Rassam felt sure would please 
the Queen and the British nation. 

Tue Jilustrirte Zeitung, in No. 1,187, has a 
most interesting paper on Albert Durer’s master- 
piece of ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” which was formerly 
in the Béhm collection at Vienna, but is now 
one of the of the Dresden Gallery. 
The writer is Professor Julius Hiibner, and the 
paper is quite worthy of his reputation as an 
art-critic. 


A Book of interest to Alpine tourists is 
announced by Mr. Bennett, under the title of 
** The Oberland and its Glaciers, Explored and 


Illustrated with Ice-axe and Camera,” by H. B.. 


George, editor of the Alpine Journal ; the illus- 
trations, consisting of twenty-eight photograph 
of Alpine scenery and phenomena, taken by Mr. 
E. Edwards. 

On Monday, the 23rd inst., the Urban Club 
held their annual festival to commemorate the 
birth of Shak: The chair was occupied 
by Professor Morley, who, in his oration, leaving 

e usual track of the influence of Shakes 
upon the drama of his own and succeeding times, 
traced it in that of the literature which followed. 
He gave a brilliant contrast between the life of 

under court influence, and that of 
John Lilly, -and showed from his writings 
that he looked upon menmeneeen. more as a 
friend than patron. ys ei e other speakers 
were Messrs. John Oxenford, Stirling Coyne, 
Hain Friswell, Charles Bacon, J. Bruton, George 
Cruikshank, J. E, C ter, H. N. Barnett, 
F. Guest Tomlins, Dr. Westland Marston, J. L. 
Toole, Henry Marston, Wharton Simpson, M.A., 
Dr. Barringer, and Fred. R. Izard, F.R.G.S. 


_ Tue Patent Office Library contains not a 
very valuable collection of scientific works, but 
of the more important foreignas well 

scientific periodicals. It is impossible 


all of the latter, or even to 
‘peulantn, withoms wasting muah time 





and trouble. Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, Clerk to the 
Commissioners of Patents, has devised and 
carried into practice a scheme whereby every- 
one, without any difficulty, may become ac- 
uainted with the subjects treated in these 

oreign publications. This consists of a ‘‘ Classi- 
fied Index.” Under thirteen headings the 
tables of contents of thirty-nine foreign scientifiic 

riodicals are arranged and translated. Aided 

y this Index, anyone may first learnthe nature 

of the improvements daily taking place on the 
Continent in every department of the arts and 
sciences, and can then obtain the fullest par- 
ticulars by consulting in the Patent Office Library 
the article of which the title excites his curiosity. 
By those unable to read the articles in the 
original tongues, translations may be obtained. 
This Index, which is to be published weekly, 
will prove invaluable to all who interest them- 
selves in scientific pursuits, 

AN imperial decree, dated the 18th inst., has 
been published in the Moniteur respecting the 
prize of 50,000 fr. to be awarded to the author 
of the most important application of the Voltaic 

ile for industrial purposes, either as a source of 
Peat, light, or to mechanical, chemical, or 
medicinal purposes. It is perhaps not generally 
understood that the competition is not limited 
to French subjects, but is open to all nations. 
Competitors’ names will be received at any 
time within five years from the date of the 
decree, and the claims will be examined by a 
Commission appointed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


Tue death is announced at Brussels, on the’ 


20th inst., of M. de Vaux, Inspector-General of 
Mines, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. He was the author of an essay on 
the means of freeing mines from water, which 
received the prize of the Academy in 1835, and 
has written many valuable articles on technical 
subjects, some of which have appeared in the 
Academy’s publications, and others have been 
published separately. He was in his seventy- 
second year. 


TRUBNER’S American and Oriental Record calls 
attention to the following new periodicals in 
the South. At Charlotte, North Carolina, it is 
proposed to issue a monthly magazine devoted 
to literature, agriculture ,and general intelligence, 
under the title of The Land we Love. A series 
of Battle Reports, incidents and anecdotes, by 
General D. H. Hill, of the Confederate Army, 
will appear in early numbers. At Montgomery, 
Alabama, a semi-monthly periodical, entitled 
Our Friend, intended chiefly for youth, will 
shortly appear. Its prospectus states that it 
will not aim ‘‘to educate,” but to awaken a 
thirst for knowledge. The Watchman is now 
edited by Dr. C. F. Bosal, a Southern gentleman 
by birth and education, and of course his 
sympathies are with the South; but, like all 
educated Southern men now, he is disposed to 
accept the position, and to work sincerely and 
vigorously to promote areal union. In literary 
excellence, in gentlemanly tone and character, 
and in catholic sentiment, this paper is equal to 
any we have seen, and as it becomes known in 
ees it will be sure to meet with very 
cordial support. The numbers before us contain 
some interesting papers on the ‘‘ Last Ninety Days 
of the War.” 

WE have received a copy of a letter addressed 
by M. Henri Plon to the trade, dated 12th 
April, from which we extract the following :— 
‘* J'ai l’honneur de vous prévenir que le tome II. 
de l' Histoire de Jules César doit paraitre ou au 
commencement du mois de mai. Ce volume 
sera accom 6 d’un Atlas de 32 planches. . . . 
Je prie MM. les Libraires qui ont souscrit a 
l’édition in-4 imprimée a I’ Imprimerie impériale, 
et qui ont eu le tome I, de m’indiquer immédia- 
tement de quelle maniére ils veulent que je leur 
fasse parvenir le tome II., qui paraitra le méme 
jour que l’édition grand in-8.” 

We have received a copy of Bacon’s ‘‘ Map of 
London and es Guide,” corrected to 
April, 1866, in-which 250 new streets and rail- 
ways have teen added. It contains all the new 
streets and railways, with street directory, and 
key by which any place on the map can easily 
be found ; cab fares, postal districts, exhibitions, 
museums, picture galleries, public buildings, 
and places of amusement, are added, 

Tue Emperor Napoleon has given to photo- 
graphy a somewhat novel yy: quer The 
works in the Champs de Mars, for the palace of 
the Grand Exhibition, are advancing with so much 
a that there is every reason to believe 

will be ready at the period fixed for its open- 


i P hs of the progress of the works 
eee hea cece beets thn lnepenina 
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Commission, It is calculated that the whole of 
the building will be completely roofed in by the 
15th of October. 

THE Metropolitan Railway Company are now 
in possession of Milton House, in Cripplegate, 
and Newton House, at Kensington. In neither 
case do they require the buildings, and the 
company would probably be induced to hand 
them over to trustees, if funds were raised to 
secure them as memorials of the past by putting 
them into thorough repair, and devoting om to 
literary and scientific uses. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HopGr 
will shortly submit, by public auction, the library 
of the late Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, the well-known 
bibliographer and author of the “ Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana.” Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will 
sell the library of the late Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
author of the ‘‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.”’ 


THE person who recently attempted the 
assassination of the Czar is not a peasant, but a 
nobleman of the name of Varokosow, a native of 
the province of Saratof. He is said to be a con- 
firmed hypochondriac. Kommissaroff, the pre- 
server of the Emperor’s life, has had his name 
added to the nobility register of the metropo- 
litan province, and his photograph is seen in 
every house. The citizens of Moscow, not to be 
behindhand in demonstrating their gratitude to 
the preserver of their Sovereign’s life, have sent 
him a golden sword, and the citizens of St. 
Petersburg solicit his acceptance of a saint’s 
image of the same precious metal. The would- 
be assassin, as soon as he had fired the shot, was 
arrested by the police ; and upon searching him, 
it is said, a revolutionary proclamation was 
found on his person. A few minutes after the 
attempt, General Todleben arrested another per- 
son, who had been seen making signs to the 
assassin. M. Kommissaroff is a native of Moli- 
veto, and amongst the almost innumerable 
number of addresses of congratulation is one 
from the natives of that village, who are follow- 
ing their different callings at St. Petersburg. 

WE are promised a life of the late Mr. John 
Keble, whose friends, including Sir John Cole- 
ridge, are collecting materials to render it as 
perfect as possible. Messrs. J. Parker and Co. are 
to be the publishers, and any letters or docu- 
ments entrusted to these gentlemen, by way of 
loan or otherwise, will be thankfully receiv 

A cvurrous on dit is that M. Mirés, the 
Jewish financier, who has purchased the Presse, 
will take the loan about to be issued by the 
Pontifical Government, and employ the Presse as 
an advocate for upholding the temporal power of 
the Pope. 

Many of our literary readers will remember 
the pretty hamlet and hospitalities of Blaize 
Castle. Mr. John Scandrett Harford, who is 
said to have been the hero of Mrs. Hannah 
More’s ‘‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” has just 
died at Blaize Castle, aged eighty-one. He was 
the author of the ‘‘ Life of Dr. Thomas Bur 
Bishop of Salisbury,” published in 1841 ; of a 
** Life of Michael Angelo ;” and other works. 
The hamlet of Blaize, consisting of nine blocks of 
pas cottages, was raised by him in the grounds 

longing to the Castle. 

‘* LA ComTEessE DE PonTnHiev,” Roman 
de Chevalerie inédit, publié avec Introduction 
et Traduction par Alfred Delvau (tiré d'un 
Manuscrit du XIII. Siécle appartenant a 
la Bibliothéque Impériale), is a reprint of 
this curious romance, published by Méon 
(Nouv. Rec. I. 437—454), and which is also 
to be found in the ‘‘ Nouvelles Frangaises 
du XIII. Siécle,” published at Paris in 1856, 
collated with the MS. mentioned in the title, 
with a new preface, and a rendering into modern 
French, 

WE are desirous of calling attention to Adolf 
Friedrich von Schack’s ‘* Poesie und Kunst der 
Araber in Spanien und Sicilien,” recentl 
published in two volumes octavo, a book whic 
may be said to exhaust one of the most inter- 
esting inquiries into the history of civilization. 

Amongst recent French publications we have 
to notice: ‘‘Les Divinités Egyptiennes, leur 
Origine, leur Culte et son Ex ion dans le 
Monde, 4 propos de la collection archéologique 
de feu le Docteur Ernest Godard ;’ par 0. 
Beauregard,” a volume of upwards of 620 PP. ro 
Berseaux, ‘‘ Les Philosophes aux prises avec Eux- 
mémes. 2 Vols. ;—Gautier, ‘‘ Etudes et Con- 
troverses Historiques ;—Grison, ‘‘ L’Antichris- 
tianisme au 19. Siécle, réduit A sa juste Valeur, 
ou Refutation des Erreurs Modernes. T. 3. 
Réfutation doctrinale et raisonnée de la Bible de 
l’'Humanité;” par M. Michelet ;— 
“*Grande Inscription de Khorsabad. Commen- 
taire Philologique. Supplément.” 3 fase, ;— 
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“Canseries Scientifiques, Découvertes et Inven- 


tions, de la Science et de |’ Industrie,” 
H. de Parville ;—‘‘ Le Ver & Soie du Chéne 
tReesbyx Yamamai). Son Histoire, sa Deserip- 


-tion, ses Moeurs, son Education, ses Produits,” 
C. Personnat;— and Saint-Simon et 
antin, ‘‘Buvres, publiées par les Membres 

du Conseil Institué par Enfantin,” &c. 6 Vols. 


Tue anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth has 
been celebrated by two meetings in Birmingham, 
during the last few days. On the 21st, the 
Dramatic Club had a dinner, Mr. J. A. Langford 
in the chair. Mr. Thomas Anderton read a 
paper on the music of Shakespeare, with 
musical illustrations by several of the members 
of the club. The party numbered about forty 
gentlemen, and the evening was a very pleasant 
memorial of the anniversary of the poet's birth. 
‘On the 23rd, the members of ‘‘ Our Shakespeare 
Club ” assembled in the same room, Mr. George 
Dawson, M.A., in the chair. The ray 
numbered thirty. During the evening, a hand- 
some sum was contributed for the destitute 
sister of one of the most eminent modern 
illustrators of Shakespeare. The programme of 
the toasts was illustrated by appropriate quota- 
tions from Shak re’s plays. The approaching 
completion of the Ehoheueire Memorial Library 
was referred to, and the momen of a special 
collection of all the works of Shakespeare, and 
of all the literature illustrating his works, was 
received as one of the most valuable tributes to 
the genius of Shakespeare which has ever yet 
been paid. 


AccorpInG to the accounts, estimates, &c., of |" 


the British Museum, published on Saturday last, 
the expenditure for the year ended the 31st ult. 
was 101,808/. 14s. 4d.; and the sum — for 
the ensuing year is estimated at 102,744/. During 
the year 1865, 369,967 persons visited the 
general collections, exclusive of readers ; a less 
number than that in any previous year from 
1860. It seems that in the reading-room about 
4,158 books are used per day. The number of 
readers in the year 1865 was 100,271, or a daily 
average of 349, each reader having, so to say, con- 
sulted 12 books daily. 29,686 volumes have been 
added to the library. The number of deliveries of 
manuscripts to readers during the year is 2,311, 
and to artists and others in the rooms of the de- 
ge orn 4,199. The collection of manuscripts 
been increased by 1,177 documents, 180 
original charters, and 231 casts of seals. To the 
rton collection 40 manuscripts have been 
ded. Some valuable acquisitions are reported 
in the department of Oriental, British, and 
Medizval antiquities and ethnography. At the 
Pourtalés sale a number of antiquities were pur- 
chased for the Greek and Roman departments, 
and various other purchases, presents, &c., are 
recorded, The great collection of coins and 
medals, formerly in the Bank of England, and 
numbering, with the medals collected by Messrs. 
Hoggard and Cuff, about 7,700 specimens, has 
been deposited in the Museum by the Bank 
authorities. Professor Owen reports 16,700 ad- 
ditions in the department of Zoology, 10,079 in 
that of Geology, and 3,623 in that of Mineralogy. 


At Brixen, in the Tyrol, there has just appeared 
a somewhat important book, if we are to utilize 
properly the recent discoveries of Speke, Grant, 
and Baker, in the Nile countries. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries at Chartum have done 
much to make the languages of Central Africa 
known to us, and now Herr Mitterrutzner, a 
member of that mission, gives us a grammar of 
the Dinka | age, spoken in the districts of 
the Upper Nile (the Der-al-Abiad, or White 
Nile), from 9° to 12° on the Eastern bank of the 
rivers, and from 5° to 10° on the Western, in all 
embracing a country of from three to four 
hundred miles in extent. To the grammar is 
appended a Dinka, German, and Italian Dic- 
tionary. 

Tue difference between American and English 
Comic Literature is thus cleverly put by Yad. 
Billings, in a recent number of the New York 
Saturday Press: Amerikans love caustick 
things; they would prefer turpentine to 
colone-water, if they had to drink either. So 
with the relish of humor ; they must hav it on 
the half shell with cayenne. An Englishman 
wants hiz fun smoth deep in mint sauce, and 
he iz willing tew wait till next day before he 
tastes it. If yu tickle or convince an Amerikan, 

hay got tew do it quick. An Amerikan luvs 

laff, but he don’t luv tew make a bizzness 
ov it ; he works, eats, and hawhaws on a canter. 
I guess the English hav more wit, and the 
Amerikans more humor. We havn't had time 
yet to bile down our humor and git the wit out 
ov it. The English are better punsters, but i 


konsider punning a sort ov literary prostitushun, 
in which futur happyness iz swopped oph for the 
lezzure ov the moment. Thare iz one thing i 
av noticed ; evryboddy that writes expecks tew 
be wize or witty—so duz evryboddy expect tew 
be saved wen they die ; but thare iz good reason 
tew believe that the goats hereafter will be in 
the majority, just az the sheep are here. Don't 
forgit one thing, yu hav got tew be wize before 
nn be witty ; and don’t forgit to things, a 
le paragraif haz made sum men immortal, 
while a volume haz bin wuss than a pile-driver 
tew others.” Mr. Billings’s Book will appear 
shortly. 

AccorDING to the Daily News, should the 
Government Reform Bill not pass, it is the in- 
tention of the National Reform Union, whose 
executive holds daily sittings in Manchester, to 
inaugurate a monster Exhibition of Works of Art, 
&c., produced by the unenfranchised working 
men throughout the country. 

Ir is said that the censorship of plays is about 
to be severed from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
and to find its home in a new office, with an 
ample staff for the licencing of plays, and for the 
supervision of all places of public amusement. 

THE Morning Post states that Her Majesty has 
placed Bushey Park, the residence of the late 
Queen Dowager, at the disposal of the Duc de 
Nemours and family. 

Mr. J. W. CLrark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity, 
has been elected to the office of Superintendent 
of the Museums of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy at Cambridge. 

Tue Wardenship of Radley College has become 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. R. W. 
Norman, on account of ill-health. Applications 
for the office are to be forwarded to the trustees, 
to the care of Mr. J. E. Davenport, solicitor, 
Oxford. 

THERE is to be a Universal Congress of the 
friends of Historical Science, to be held at Paris, 
in 1867, the movement having originated with 
the Institut Historique, the oldest of the 
learned societies in that city. 

A company has been formed for the purchase 
of the patent rights for the United ) a 
for the newly-invented process for the produc- 
tion of book and other illustrations by means of 
‘*Graphotype,” to which we recently called at- 
tention. The specimens which Mr. Fitz-Cook then 
forwarded to us seemed admirably adapted for 
book illustration. It is now proposed to make 
the Graphotype process available for Manchester 
cotton printing, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work, &c., asin every case where a trial has 
been made the success has been complete. 

In a recent lecture on Democracy, Professor 
Blackie said it appeared to him to be a kind of 
infatuation that all the movements of the 
country during the last century had been entirely 
democratical. He added: *‘Why not represent 
_the Universities as well as the bakers and tailors 
—why not represent brain as well as hands ?”’ 

WE regret to announce the death of the 
Polish Colonel Zach-Szyrma, in exile at Devon- 
port, on Saturday last. Honourable mention is 
made of the Colonel in the ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siane,” and he enjoyed the friendship of Sir 
Walter Scott, Lockhart, Professor Wilson, and 
others. He translated several English books 
into Polish, which were published at Warsaw 
after his return to his native country. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BATHS v, TUBS, 
To the Editor of Tuk Reaper. 

Sir,—You will agree with me, I hope, in 
thinking that nothing is less honourable than 
maintaining prejudice against foreigners by dis- 
seminating unfounded notions concerning them. 
It is natural that every nation should consider 
itself the flower of creation ; but it is not com- 
mendable when any nation strives to justify its 
claim to that rank by libelling all or any of the 
others. Now, one of our national beliefs is that 
an Englishman alone knows how to wash himself, 
and scrupulously applies his knowledge in a 
practical fashion. e is equally careful never 
to let an opportunity slip for expressing his 
abhorrence of those whom he supposes to be 
less earnest than himself in proving cleanliness 
to be next to godliness, Perha s no people is 
regarded by him as more culpable in this respect 
than are the natives of Germany. To show that 
I do not talk at random, I shall cite a 
in the last number of one of the ablest 
your weekly contemporaries, The subject under 
discussion is the ‘‘ Art of Travel ;” in the course 





+ of the article the following occurs : “‘A German, 
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who leads a comparatively torpid existence, does 
not require to freshen himself up ei by un- 


n cleaning or by of place; he 
likes to sa the dettanieanlate’ Fh is aula tah 
a distinguished professor once announced the 
discovery of a new cure to rival the grape-cure 
or the water-cure ; to his anxious and enquiring 
friends he announced the secret of his discovery 
in the emphatic words-—/ch wasche mich ; but 
the practice of the new treatment does not seem 
to have spread very rapidly. The more restless 
Englishman surprises foreigners by intruding 
himself and his tub into every corner of the 
Continent, and it is to be aoa that he will 
gradually carry the infection of his practices to 
“>  - insensible to their merits.’ ay 
e foregoing passage is very neatly ex- 
pressed : it has but one drawback,—that of 
stating what is opposed to actual facts. I shall 
probably be disbelieved as much as 1 question 
the writer's accuracy, when I state t the 
Germans are as cleanly in their persons as the 
English. Having studied at a German Univer- 
sity, and lived for some years in German rma: 4 
I have had good opportunities for learning the 
true state of the case. Let me add that, prior 
to personal experience, I entertained the com- 
mon notion about the distaste of Germans to 
soap and water. It was, then, with t sur- 
prise that I heard the persons whom I believed 
to stand in need of lessons in cleanliness, 
express their opinion that the English were 
exactly what we consider the Germans to be. I 
maintained that they must be in error, seei 
that their hotels were very scantily suppli 
with washing appliances. The answer was, that 
Germans e the like complaint ; but that in 
rivate houses the same fault could not be 
ound, This I was forced to admit was correct. 
Then I was told that few Germans omitted to 
take a bath daily : in summer, a cold one; in 
winter, a warm one. This, again, my observa- 
tion confirmed. Moreover, it was said, that 
the custom of bathing was not confined to gentle- 
men only. I was then asked by those who had 
visited England, how did it happen that a nation 
which vaunted its cleanliness should have so 
few public bathing establishments? Of course, 
I replied that everybody bathed at home, the 
poorer classes excepted, who sometimes went 
to a public bath. When pressed to state 
whether it was as customary for ladies to bathe, 
I could only reply, that my countrywomen were 
as — as they Jooked. 
he result of my acquaintance with the Ger- 
mans was to make me sceptical as to their —— 
want of cleanliness. Others may not have 
the like experience, and may be indi to 
surrender a cherished prejudice at my bidding. 
From them I should like to have an —— 
nation of the following facts. At the 
trial Exhibition of 1862, among the articles 
sent from Frankfort was a large glass case 
filled with numerous specimens of soap. In 
German town there are numerous shops in whi 
soap is exposed for sale; shall I conclude that 
soap is manufactured and purchased in large 
qnentien simply as a curiosity? In Baedeker's 
serman Guide-books it is uniformly stated where 
baths may be obtained ; is this piece of informa- 
tion given because travellers have no desire to 
rform their ablutions in a satisfactory manner? 
hat should we think were Germans to con- 
clude that, because similar information is not 
be by Murray and Bradshaw, therefore the 
inglish who travel are heedless about 
cleanliness ’—Believe me, yours faithfully. R 





IN MEMORIAM. 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver, 

Sir,—You have done good service to Latin 
versification by pointing out that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer's admiration for Mr. O. Smith's Elegiac 
translations of ‘‘ in Memoriam”’ is, so far as one 
may judge by his quotations, misplaced. 

But 1 wish you would further enlighten my 
dulness by enabling me to construe one line, 
which, through wrong punctuation or 
translation, is to me inexplicable. In p. 377— 

They have their day and cease to be, 
is said to be closely rendered 

Sed mors 

Omnia communis, finis et una, manet. 
I have a strong suspicion what my fate would 
rey been if 1 had re u mn daye pero a 
this to my “ us Orbilius” in 2 
—I am, Sir, vo faithfully, 


[We are quite unable to help oun comemmeneees: 
In fact, we have not seen Mr. s book 
ourselves. —Eb. ] 
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[No. VIL] 
$T. LEONARD’S GRAVE-YARD. 


HE chronicles of the old grave-yard of 
St. Leonard’s are preserved in the parish 
ister, where names of some famous 
people will be found whose ashes it would 
not be easy to trace. Nicholas Tooley, 
the earliest known example of an actor 
who assumed a stage name, for his real 
name was Wilkinson, is held in grateful 
rememberance in the new church, a mural 
inscription, close to the altar, informing 
the public that he had bequeathed a yearly 
benefaction of 67. 10s., to be distributed in 
- bread to the poor of the parish. 

Everything is large or small, old or 
new, by comparison. The new church of 
St. Leonard’s, pitiful enough in archi- 
tectural pretensions, was built upwards of 
a century and a-quarter ago, in 1740. 
The church upon whose falling ruins it 
was erected dated some centuries further 
back, and monopolized all the grand 
memories. A Sydney sleeps in the 
ancient grave-yard, one in whom the line 
of Sir Philip went out, the Countess of 
Rutland, his daughter and only child; 
and, if people to whom the “ Arcadia” is an 
article of literary faith would not consider 
it a profanation, we may add that Will 
Somers, Henry VIII.’s jester, was buried 
here also. The date of his interment 
was 1560, so that he did not live long 
enough to witness the emancipation of 
stage plays from the thrall of the City 
authorities ; a consummation which would 
assuredly have gladdened the heart of the 
royal mime, Whoever desires to have a 

ical illustration of the kind of 
masques Will Somers occasionally diverted 
the palace with, may be recommended to 

y a visit to the Tower, where, in the 

orse Armoury Gallery, he will be 
shown what is called’ an “antick head- 
piece,” consisting of a ram’s head, with 
spectacles on it, which is assigned in the 
inventories to Will Somers. This gro- 
tesque mask, which is a mere piece of 
ees buffoonéry, lets us see that, in 
such shapes at least, the humours of the 
Court were not of a very refined or subtle 
character ; but Will had higher jests for 
fitting occasions than those that sufficed 
to frighten children, or produce a burst of 
laughter. 

Of the players who lived in the Street of 
the Holy Well, the most celebrated, except- 
ing the Bur was Richard, that is to 
say, Dick Tarleton, the clown, or, as we 
should call him now, the low comedian, 
whose “Jests” are still amongst the 
curiosities of our early stage literature. It 
is doubtful whether the name of this re- 
nowned humorist has come down to us 
correctly. In the parish register, the last 
place to look for uniformity, his name is 
invariably spelt Torrelton, and, according to 
a contemporary couplet in which it occurs, 
it was pronounced as a word of three 
syllables. The orthography which gene- 
rally prevails, and which we have adopted, 


was, probably, a compromise between the 
Torrelton of, the register and the abbre- 





viated Tarlton of his intimate associates. 
Tarleton was an actor of the old times, and 
was in the habit of playing in inn-yards 
in the City—such as the Bull in Bishops- 
gate, the Bell in Gracious Street, or Grasse 
Street, as Gracechurch Street was then 
indifferently called; but he lived long 
enough to play at the Curtain, under the 
Burbadges. Like some of his fellows, who 
were for the most part provident men, he 
had another, and a more secure calling 
than that of the stage. On the site, or 
very close to the site, of Dolly’s Chop- 
house in Paternoster Row, he kept an 
ordinary, which was one of the popular 
resorts of the day. At another time he 
lived at a tavern distinguished by the 
sign of the “Saba,” in Gracious Street ; but 
whether he was proprietor, or only lodger, 
does not appear. The presumption, how- 
ever, is in favour of the former supposition, 
as we find that when he was living here he 
was chosen scavenger to the ward, an office 
of considerable importance to the comfort 
and health of the inhabitants. With cha- 
racteristic inaptitude for such employ- 
ment, Dick neglected to enforce the 
proper sanitary regulations, and was duly 
censured by the ward: for his slackness in 
keeping the streets clean. He died in 
1588, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Leonard’s. Shakespeare is supposed to 
have come to London somewhere about 
1585, just as Alleyne was carrying the 
town before him with the barbaric splen- 
dours of Tamburlaine. Tarleton was then 
approaching the close of his career, and 
was in his grave before Shakespeare made 
his first experiment as a dramatist, or 
even as a mender and patcher of old plays. 
The new poet was too late to avail him- 
self of Tarleton’s popularity ; but he made 
the most of the actors who immediately 
followed in the line which Tarleton may 
be said to have created. As in every- 
thing else, so in this matter of stage 
clowns Shakespeare improved what he 
adopted. 

Kemp, who was the original Dogberry 
in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” Peter in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and, it is conjectured, 
Justice Shallow in ‘“ Henry IV.,” suc- 
ceeded Tarleton, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by John Schanke. These two 
were the principal clowns of their day, 
and were celebrated for their “jigs,” a 
species of entertainment which consisted 
of singing, dancing, and music, full of 
broad jokes, satirical hits, and low tricks. 
It had been the custom in Tarleton’s time, 
and it had come down from him to Kemp 
and Schanke, to extemporize comical 
speeches ad libitum on the stage. They 
were hand-and-glove with their audiences, 
and it was the privilege of the clown in 
the play, as it is still of the clown in the 
circus, to indulge freely in his quips and 
antics, either prepared or impromptu, and 
to interlard his author with fun of his 
own, which was generally addressed to the 
least refined portion of the public. One of 
our earliest obligations to Shakespeare is 
that he discountenanced this coarse and 
illegitimate practice, and finally put it 
down. Considerable influence and courage 
were required to venture upon a reform 
which deprived the mass of playgoers of 
one of the most popular features in the 
evening’s entertainment ; and Shakespeare 
was the only dramatist who could have 
accomplished it. Hamlet speaks out 
plainly on this abuse of the stage, in his 
memorable advice to the players. ‘ 
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Neither Kemp nor Schanke resided in 
Shoreditch ; but hither came, towards the 
end of his professional life, after having 
dwelt at different times in divers neigh- 
bourhoods, William Sly, conjectured by 
Malone to have been the original Osrick in 
“ Hamlet.” Sly was an actor of repute, 
who made money enough to enable him to 
become a shareholder in the Globe ; and it 
may be accepted as evidence of his position 
in his calling, that, with Heminge and 
Richard Burbadge, he was one of the 
executors of Augustine Phillips, and that, 
as a token of regard, he bequeathed his 
sword and hat, together with 40/. for the 
poor of the parish, to his fellow, Cuthbert 
Burbadge. Sly is known to have acted in 
Marston’s ‘ Malcontent,” and in several 
of Ben Jonson’s plays. The coincidence of 
his name and that of the drunkard in 
the production of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” has led to the conjecture that he 
may have been the original actor of that 
part; but the conjecture is unsupported 
by a particle of circumstantial evidence. 
Sly died in Shoreditch on the 16th 
August, 1608, and was buried on the 
same day in the churchyard of St. 
Leonard’s. 

Another player of note who lived here 
in Holywell Street in the time of the Bur- 
badge’s was Richard Cowley, the original 
Verges in “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
when Kemp played Dogberry. Of Cowley 
there is little known; but his status is 
marked by his association amongst the 
actors in Shoreditch. He was interred 
in St. Leonard’s on the 12th March, 1618, 
the day before Richard Burbadge died. 

In the midst of these records there is. 
one tragical incident, which, when it 
happened, cast a dark shadow over the 
little theatrical colony. The Shoreditch 
playhouses from the first attracted whatever 
talent was available for the purpose of the 
stage amongst poets and actors, and it was. 
at the Curtain that Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson made their first appearance in 
both capacities. Unluckily, ill omens 
crossed their paths at the very outset. 
Here, according to a contemporary doggrel, 
Marlowe broke his leg upon the stage 
while playing some loose part, and was 
incapacitated ever after as an actor. But 
worse befel Ben Jonson. He related the 
story himself to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, from whom we derive it in the first 
instance. It seems that when Jonson 
was getting into repute as a dramatic 
writer, he had a quarrel with one Gabriel 
Spencer, an actor in Henslowe’s company. 
The cause of the quarrel is unknown, all 
that is certain is that Gabriel Spencer 
challenged Jonson, that they fought in 
Hoxton Fields, that Jonson was wounded 
in the arm by his adversary, whose sword 
was ten inches longer than his own, but 
that he, nevertheless, killed Spencer, for 
which he was imprisoned, and nearly 
brought to the gallows. Henslowe in his 
diary, laments the loss of Spencer, who 
he says was “slain by the hands of 
Benjamin Jonson, bricklayer,” a con- 
temptuous way of recognizing a man who 
was notonly in his pay asa successful author, 
but who had become, twelve months be- 
fore, a sharer in the Rose, on the Bankside. 
The register of St. Leonard’s states that 
Spencer was killed, but does not mention 
his antagonist, and that he was buried on 
the 24th September, 1598. As for Jonson, 
he very narrowly escaped being hanged, 
and was probably saved by the fact that the 
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responsibility rested mainly with Spencer, 
who not only incited Jonson to fight, but 
attempted to take a dastardly advantage of 
him by fighting with a weapon which 
rendered the combat unequal, and which, 
in more skilful hands must have placed 
his opponent at his mercy. 











MUSCULAR NOVELS. 
HE word “ muscular” as associated with 
books is of recent origin, and owes 
its new meaning to the elastic nature of 
our language, and to the extraordinary 
readiness with which it falls in with the 
times, and adapts itself to forms previously 
alien to its character and history. ‘ Mus- 
cular” is an expressive term, but, as Doll 
Tearsheet said of “occupy,” it may be ill 
sorted. Linking it with Christianity, for 
instance, seems to us to be making an 
alliance both incongruous and indecorous. 
Christianity is opposed to hard hitting, 
full-bloodedness, and physical warmth ; 
but muscularity implies a power which 
would certainly deprecate offering the left 
cheek to an opponent when the right had 
been punished. A muscular Christian, 
strictly speaking, is an anachronism; a 
religious biceps is scarcely conceivable even 
though developed on the “drum ecclesias- 
tic.” Strong epithets may disclose a men- 
' tal vigour indicative of as much intellectual 
force as the word muscular materially 
suggests; still, we find that the term con- 
sorts much more easily with romance than 
with piety, especially just now. We can 
understand that the Crusaders were mus- 
cular Christians in one sense, but they 
differ in several respects from Mr. Kings- 
ley’s types. From Young Lochinvar, who 
had it all his own way both in bower 
and field, down to the latest hero of Major 
Lawrence, we see how physical capacity 
must combine with moral strength to win 
good fortunes from the dames, and high 
places among men. The Admirable (or 
the Apocryphal) Crichton is a notable 
example of the popularity of this conjunc- 
tion, that personage being really such a 
favourite that writers have shrunk from 
letting in the light of truth upon his 
biography. And it should be known that 
amongst us muscular novels are older than 
the title given them lately : “ Tom Jones” 
is a muscular novel, and so is “Joseph 
Andrews.” The cry of the hounds, the 
crack of the whip, the glug of the bottle, 
the rattling oath, and the general human 
air which so pervaded Fielding’s works, 
make up just what we understand by 
muscle ; what Lamb calls strong meat for 
men. MRichardson’s Grandisonian mince 
is exactly the antithesis to this sturdy 
manner. Sixty years ago we had ex- 
amples of literary foppishness in “ fashion- 
able” novels, the offspring of a nerve- 
Jess effeminacy imported here from 
France. About that time the fine ladies 
of comedies always fainted, or threatened 
to, in the presence of a farmer or a sports- 
man, and cried out at the sight of hunting- 
boots as though those equipments were 
immodest. Nature, if not expelled with a 
itchfork, was exercised with a fan and a 
smelling-bottle.* Then came the days of 








* Lord Trinket: The chief aim of the bon ton is 
to render persons of family different from the 


vers for whom, indeed, nature serves very 

well. For this reason it has at various times 

_been ungenteel to see, to hear, to walk, to be 

in health, and tohave twenty other horrible 
ections of nature. Now me, 

never made such a thi 


adam, Nature 
as me.—Colman's 
** Jealous Wife,” Act ii., 


ne |. 














the bucks and the Regency, when a coach- 
man-like dandyism was in vogue, and when 
cockpits and prize-fights were patronized 
by Corinthians. After this we get to Sir 
Walter Scott, who marks an epoch in 
novel-art, and by many devious passages 
find ourselves at last reading the sensation 
novel, the religious ditto, the temperance 





twaddle, the three-volume riddle, and the | 
muscular romance. The latter is a distinct | 
production. It may have commenced to | 
grow on the principle of Darwin, or La | 
Marck, natural selection, or what not; | 
but as it is, it has an independent existence, 
and can stand on its own footing. De- | 
cidedly the establishment of gymnasiums 
and the custom of training had some- | 
thing to do with it. Cricket, boating, and 
what we will make bold to term Alping, | 
have contributed to the elements of the 

muscular novel also. Naturally we find | 
Oxford and Cambridge a favourite ground | 
for it to start from ; but professors of mus- | 


cular romance, although they may set out | 
from the University, or the public school, 
are not afraid to submit their teaching to 
the work-a-day world. And they have 


found willing voices to encourage them, | 


The poets of | wooed and won without a struggle; they 


and willing ears to listen. 


work who have dignified toil and steam-en- | 
on horseback. They can be taken bya 


gines, and whose verses resemble a rhyming 


exalt industry above everything, and the | 
preachers whose text is “ Laborare est | 


orare,” prepare the way for the muscular 
novelist. He must of all things put health 
and life into his books. 
it” is a favourite motto with his puppets. 


He is addicted to describing people as | 


és i ¥ 
Grin and bear | you ever so frightened ?” 


“biting their lips until the blood comes,” | 


a performance we never remember to have 
witnessed in private. What shall we say | 
of the equestrian feats of his characters? | 
Is not a certain amount of horse-power 


all a protest against them which it uncon- 
sciously pleases us to see justified in print. 


‘To paraphrase the words of an eloquent 


author, speaking of the stage (and the 
sentence holds equally good of fiction), the 
business of the writer should be to show us 
things not as they are, but as we would 
wish them to be. The aim of the muscular 
novelist is usually directed to exhibiting 
this dramatic discrepancy by situations ; 
he shows the things as they are, what 
wretchedness results from them, and yet 


_ how anxious he is himself for the preserva- 
_ tion of Mrs. Grundy’s supremacy, for there 


is nothing he dreads so much as the charge 
of being sentimental; at the same time he 
makes capital for his own purpose out of 


_ the operation, by displaying the hero equal 


to every occasion, and even when most 
thwarted and upset in his affections, master 
of himself and of the scene. Our readers 
will perceive from this description of 
muscular novels here proposed, that 


there is a great similitude in the mode 


in .which the agony is piled by W. 
M. Praed and by the author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” The heroines of muscular 
novels are worth a note. They are not 


are much too “ fast” to be captured, except 


correlation of forces, the essay-writers who | tremendous leap, and their hearts stormed 


with a clear “ bull-fincher,” especially if the 
‘‘ other fellow” comes to grass and confusion 
through dearth of pluck. 


“Oh! Helen, wis not that magnificent? But 

The wild look out of the girl’s eyes, 
yet they were still strangely dreamy and vague. 

** It was very fearful,” she said ; *‘ but I ought 
not to have been frightened. There is no one 
like him, no one half so cool and brave. I have 
known that for so many years.”—‘* Barren 
Honour.”’ 


sufficient to carry a novel of this kind to a | You will find excellent cheer in muscular 


fifth edition? 
French quotations are at discretion. 
Swells are a recognized necessity ; there is 


no muscular romance without a swell ; Sir | indispensable. 


Charles Coldstream and the blacksmith are 
fugle figures for those compositions yet. 
This is the “ Young Lochinvar” principle 
to which we previously alluded. Surprise 
is an element in art, and the unexpected 
prowess of a petit maitre with his fists 
tells invariably. The love passages must 


Greek, too, is frequent, and | novels ; the science of the knife and fork 


being evidently a favourite one with the 


_ writers, while a knowledge of wines is 


In fact, we surmise these 


| refinements are thrown in as make-weights 


| 





to balance the vulgar fleshiness elsewhere ; 
to show, perhaps, that the muscular 
temperament was not acquired upon 
bacon and greens, but owed its origin 
to made dishes and other delicate prepara- 
tions. Society may tolerate a man who 


be warm, very nearly “high,” speaking grows fat on venison, but discriminates 


| 


barometrically. We do not so much object | 
to this as a corrective against the ab-_ 
stracted nonsense which men and women 
are often represented as guilty of when 
cooing, but then Juliet’s nurse may put in 
her oar a little too often. Mrs. Grundy, 
a kind of Honourable Mrs. Grundy, is a 
regular patron of the muscular novel. The 
complications are mostly invented under 
her auspices, by her instructions, and in 
her interest. This is done according to 
another axiom in art, contrast ; the artificial | 
Mrs. Grundy and the naturalness of 
muscularity affording the author numerous 
opportunities for comparison and colour. 
We concede that here there is a most 
legitimate ground for work. There is not 
a more distressing picture than that of 
passion, real passion, baffled and flouted by 
the perfumed restraints of a doctrinaire- | 
infected society. The picture is not the less 
effective because society is as we have made 
it; but in literature the law of the poet 
asserts itself, and no matter how abso- 
lutely we may subscribe to the institutions 
we have helped to form, there is within us 
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between his obesity and that of the stout 
party who has cultivated his waistcoat 
upon pork. The morality of muscular 
novels is an old one newly dressed. What 
Manfred did sulkily on a peak, what 
Horace sang, and Hamlet soliloquied, and 
Thackeray discoursed, the muscular novel 
repeats in its own way. Women, of 
course, and the vexations and pleasures 
arising out of what Artemus Ward calls 
the female persuasion, are the centres 
around which everything moves; but a 
Corsairian stoicism, stripped of blank verse, 
is also a prominent feature in the construc- 
tion of these works. It is curious what 
value men place theoretically upon restraint 
and reserve. Before the noble savage was 
discovered to be more or less (and rather 
more) an imposition, the chief accomplish- 
ment with which he was accredited was 
that he never indulged in a tear ; people 
not being critical enough to perceive 

“a man without a,tear” is simply as much 
a monster as a man born without a | 
Now, having exploded this ideal, we have 
got up a kind of noble savage of our own 
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for home. consumption. This is the hero 
of the muscular novel— _- 

A stoic of the clubs, a man without a fear, 


He has, here and there, points in com- 
mon with the ordinary run of humanity, 
but they are few and far between. There 
is, to be sure, a great deal of commendable 
stuff in muscular novels, advocating as they 
do free play for wind and limb, for thought, 
action, and temperament ; but they have 
their excesses. One is the danger of over- 
writing, to which they are especially prone, 
and another is a certain morbidity in the 
“asides,” which would appear to result 
from the previous high-stringing of the 
tone, just as we hear of the body descend- 
ing invariably from the climacteric of 
health the moment an extreme elevation is 
reached. 
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PLEISTOCENE MAMMALIA. 


The British Pleistocene Mammalia. By W. 
Boyd Dawkins, . M.A., F.G.S., and W. 
Ayshford Sanford, F.G.S. Part I (Palzwon- 
tographical Society.) 

ROFESSOR OWEN, writing on British 

Fossil Mammals in 1846, could say, 

*“*The present negative evidence supports 
the belief that the Human species had not 
been called into existence when the mam- 
moth the tichorhine and leptorhine rhino- 
ceros, and the great northern hippopotamus 
became extinct.” And though he recom- 
mended caution in the application of nega- 
tive facts, yet still ‘‘the sabre-toothed ma- 
chairodus, the great Spelean tiger, hyzena, 
and bear, together with the gigantic pliocene 
pachyderms became extinct here and else- 
whefe, as it would seem, before the creation of 
man.” Twenty years have elapsed, and the 
scientific world has been agitated by questions 
about the Antiquity of in # manner 
none living are likely to forget, until our 
authors can head the list of Pleistocene Mam- 
malia with “‘ Brmana, Homo. The presence 
of man among the Pleistocene fauna is now 
so universally recognized, that there is no 
necessity for further evidence upon the point 
being adduced.” 

Messrs. Dawkins and Sanford, in the 
present valuable monograph, are apparently 
under some disadvantage. For we have an 
introduction given, in which the best known 
facts of Mammalian Paleontology are cited, 
and numerous controversial ints are 
entered into, and this introduction is only 
accompanied by detailed comparisons and 
proofs in one case. Mr. Dawkins gives a 
most important monograph on the great cave 
lion (Felis spelea) which indubitably forms 
the great feature of the work before us. 
Many interesting speculations have been 
published since Goldfess described this 
species of Felis in 1818. Professor Owen, 
writing in 1846, laid it down as a general 
rule, ‘‘if the nasal of the superior 

bones do not extend as far - 
wards as the nasal bones, it may be concluded 





that the species was not a lion ;” and the 
term ‘‘Great cave-tiger” was applied by Owen 
to this species. Later evidences, revealing 
the true characters of the cranium, were 
afforded to Owen, enabling him in 1861, con- 
fidently to write (Paleontology, 2nd edi 
tion, p. 420): **The production of the apex 
of the nasal process of the maxillary, as far 
back as that of the nasal bones, proves the 
species to have been a lion, not a tiger. Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins in 1866, writing with the vast 
previously-acquired materials at his disposal, 
goes even further than Professor Owen, in 
affirming the true leonine character of these 
remains. For he says, ‘*‘ We feel obliged to 
consider Felis spelea as a large variety only 
of the Felis leo, that differs far more than the 
latter from the tiger (Felis tigris).” This 
conclusion is very interesting, inasmuch as it 
differs from the one arrived at by the late 
Dr. Falconer and M. Lartet, who considered 
that the ancient British Felis might have 
been essentially a tiger. Mr. Dawkins has 
been led to an entirely opposite result, and 
one from which we shall not venture to give 
any dissentient opinion. 

Mr. Dawkins’s views with regard to the 
origin of our domestic cattle are very pecu- 
liar. Ata recent meeting of the Geological 
Society of London, he urged with great skill 
and ingenuity that the problem of the origin 
of our domestic races of cattle was capable of 
solution only after a careful examination 
of each of the three European fossil species 
of oxen—i.e., Bos Urus of Cesar, Bos 
longifrons of Owen, and Bos Bison of Pliny. 


He began the inquiry with Bos Urus, Cesar, 
being the Bos primigenius of Bojanus, and he 
arrived at the conclusion that between this 
species and Bos Taurus, or the common ox, there 
is no difference of specific value, though the 
difference in size and some other characters of 
minor value render the bones of the two varieties 
capable of recognition. Mr. Boyd Dawkins 
showed that the species co-existed in Britain 
with the Mammoth, Rhinoceros leptorhinus, R. 
megarhinus, and R. tichorhinus, and was asso- 
ciated with Hlephas antiquus, Felis spelea, Ursus 
speleus, U. arctos, Bos priscus, Megaceros 
Hibernicus, Cervus elaphus, C. tarandus, Equus 
fossilis, &c., and held its ground during the Pre- 
historic period, after most of these animals had 
become extinct or retreated from this country. 
The precise date of its extinction in Britain was 
stated to be somewhat uncertain, although the 
author inclined to the belief that it existed in the 
wild state as late as the middle of the twelfth 
century ; while on the Continent it seems probable 
that it lingered until the sixteenth century. 
The author stated his belief that at least the 
larger cattle of Western Europe are the descend- 
ants of the Bos Urus, modified in many respects 
by restricted range, but still more by the ) 2 
nation of man. 


Dissentient opinions were naturally ex- 
pressed to this bold generalization. Mr. 
Carter Blake on that occasion said (in sub- 
stance)— 


The identification of the Urus of medieval 
history with the Bos primigenius is difficult ; but 
its identification with the Urus of classical 
mythology is still more so. If we turn to the 

es of Roman historians, we find that Cesar 
speaks of the large ox of the Hercynian forest of 
Central Germany, which was termed Urus, and 
of which the horns differed exceedingly from 
those of our own oxen, ‘A nostrorum boum 
cornibus differt.” It must be remembered that 
Cesar was an Italian, and accustomed to the 
sight of the long-horned oxen of the 
whose similitudes are sculptured on Trajan’s 
column, and whose descendants still are to 
be observed in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The contrast between the gigantic Bos 
primigenius, with its massive frontlet and 
broad laterally-spread horns, and the leas 
proportioned but still long-horned large Italian 
ox, of which probably the lineal descendant is 
preserved in the Zoological Gardens of London, 
cannot have been so very tas to have caused 
Cesar to have noticed this salient peculiarity. 
If we reject the theory git bre and now 
extinct Bos primigenius was found in England at 
the time of the Roman invasion of Britain, it is 
necessary that we should find a fossil ox gi 
with the amplitudo cornuum of which 


speaks, and who was also contem with 
earl on es ae In the 
Kjékkenmiddings, the -mounds of oysters 
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and oe which pore ang the i of the 
repasts of hardy Norsemen for countless ages, 
we find the skull of acurious 0x, which has been 
termed Bos frontosus. It was as large as the 
Bos primigenius, but instead of being like it, a 
long-horned species, the horns were large and 
broad, and were further supported on an enor- 
mously thick and strong frontal bone, the size of 
which is indicated by the trivial name which Nils- 
son has bestowed onit. One solitary evidence (to 
my knowledge at least) has been obtained 


of this form of ox from a bog at Bawdsey | 


in Norfolk. All evidence of this ox has 
now passed away in the living state, as its 
cranial and dental variations from any of the 
existing breeds are exceedingly marked. I con- 
jecture that the description of Cesar applies far 
nearer to the Bos frontosus than to the Bos 
primigenius, One element of probability is in 
my favour : we have frequent evidence that the 
Bos frontosus was contemporary with man, the 
split and burnt bones giving satisfactory proof 
of its being a constant viand at the banquets of 
the Scandinavians. 


To these pleas Mr. Dawkins turns a deaf 
ear. 
B. longifrons shade into each other by such 
imperceptible gradations, that no true specific 
distinction can be drawn, and most justly 
points out that Czsar’s statements are 
essentially vague. We must not forget in 
this controversy that there is another larger 
species than Bos primigenius, which Owen 
has considered to present true marks 
of specific distinction, and which he terms 
Bos antiquus seu giganteus. The characters 
of this species are not sufficiently worked out, 
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ed in Lithuania by his “distinguished | however, to judge of the merits of such a series 

a ew a wi shee “Tras "of Bojanus. a oy it for a short time, and the teacher 
too often 


Such exhibitions are of great interest to the 


student, inasmuch as they show the errors | care, disappoints him grievously when brought 


which may accrue on the publication of | 


paleontological generalizations by geologists 
whose education disqualifies them from com- 
prehending simple zoological facts. 

Mr. Dawkins is a strenuous advocate for 
the ovine and caprine, as opposed to the 
bovine characters of the musk buffalo or 
musk ox. He calls it the musk-sheep, and 
points out the evidences which have been 
obtained of its occurrence in England since 
the discovery of its remains at Maidenhead 
by Messrs. Lubbock and Kingsley. It has 
been found in the gravels of the Avon, and 
also at Greenstreet Green in Kent. We believe, 
also, that evidences have also been discovered 
at Vauxhall, in Surrey. The species was, 


_ according to M. Lartet, an inhabitant of the 
_ Pyrenees during the Prehistoric period. 

| Mr. Dawkins winds up the introduction to | 
| the important work bya table, in which three | 


He points out that Bos frontosus and | 


and as yet it is merely a manuscript name. | 


Still we trust that 
sooner or later afford us some idea of 
his views as to the distinction between this 
species and B. primigenius. If there should 
prove to be dental differences commensurate 
with the character afforded by the enormous 
spread of the horns presented by the old ox 
from the Pliocene freshwater beds, there 
would be no doubt of its specific dissimilarity 
from Bes primigenius. 


Professor Owen Will ) priscus, Ovibos moschatus, 


| Machairodus 


With regard to the smaller ox (Buys | 


longifrons) Mr. Dawkins’s views are precisely 
those which we might expect from one whose 
experience is so vast, and whuse mental 
processes are so carefully carried out. He 
considers that the evidence of the existence of 
B. longifrons in Pleistocene beds is left entirely 
open. According to his opinion, many of 
the smaller Bovine remains of Pleistocene age 
that he has examined “are proved by the 
associated horncores to belong to the bison, 
and not to B. longifrons, many bones of 
which, from their strong resemblance to that 
of the former, have been a frequent cause of 
error in the absence of horncores.” Doubt, 
which, in Mr. Dawkins’s case does not, so far 
as we can see, amount to absolute denial, is 
thrown on the theory which identifies the de- 
seendants of Bos longifrons with the existing 
kyloes and runts of Scotland. This theory 
was originally propounded by Professor 
Owen ; and has on the whole stood a very 
fair test. We were a little surprised when Mr. 
Dawkins, if we understood him correctly, at 
the Geological Society, identified the Chil- 
lingham cattle and those of Cadzow Park 
with the descendants of the Bos primigenius. 
The theory that these are the descendants of 
the aboriginal British Urus is one in which we 
cannot for a moment coincide. Those due 
and detailed measurements which we have no 
doubt Mr. Dawkins has made of the osteo- 
logical characters of the Chillingham ox as 
contrasted with those of its real relative, the 
zebu, or Brahminy bull, will, we also doubt not, 
lead to the withdrawal of this opinion. The 
evidence which associates the feral white 
cattle of Chillingham with the cattle which 
the Romans brought into Britain appears to 
us exceedingly strong. The distinction, on 
the other hand, between these cattle and the 
aboriginal British Urus is of equal strength 
and value. We cannot, however, pass from 
the consideration of these subjects without re- 
ealling the ludicrous error which a distin- 
guished Silurian geologist committed at the 


Geological Society on the evening of March 
21, when he om or the “‘aurochs” pre- 











| 


columns are presented—one showing the 
Pleistocene species, the second the ‘* Pre- 


historic” species, and the third the species | 


We learn, thereby, | removed all the formula, and although this is no 


now living in Britain. 
that in the Pleistocene period the gigantic 
beaver, Castor trogontherium, the sousliks 
(Spermophilus citillus and erythrogenoides), the 








tailless hare, Lagomys speleus, the lemming, | 


Lemmus vulgaris, the tour fossil species of 
elephant (£. primigenius, antiquus, priscus, and 


meridionalis), the four species of rhinoceros | 


(R. tichorhinus, leptorhinus, megarhinus, and 


etruscus), the Hippopotamus major, Bison 


Cervus dicranios, 


latidens, Felis spelea, and 


antiqua, Hyena spelea, Gulo luscus, Ursus | 
_ speleeus, and Sorex moschatus existed. All these | 
passed away before the advent of the epoch | 


which. Mr. Dawkins terms ‘‘ Prehistoric.” 
The most interesting fact on which Mr. Daw- 
kins lays due stress is the presence of such 
sub-tropical forms as the cave hyzena and 
cave lion side by side with the reindeer and 
the musk buffalo. He arrives at the generali- 
zation, that ‘‘ while the herbivora are de- 
pendent upon the temperature for the vegeta- 
tion on which they feed, and are restricted in 
range to those districts where the food most 
fitted for them is to be found, the only limit 
of the range of the carnivora is to be found 
in that of the animals upon which they prey.” 
Samples are given of the truth and general 
application of this law to modern zoology, as 
exemplified by the tiger, the wolf, the fox, 
and the panther. 

We cannot close this brief notice of one 
of the most important contributions to Mam- 
malian Paleontology without giving the 
meed of our most hearty praise to the 
authors, and especially to Mr. Dawkins, for 
the manner in which they have performed 
their task. The present, if any, is an age 
when students of Vertebrate Paleontology 
have need of caution. There are few ex- 
amples before them. Owen, Gervais, and 
Lartet are, it is true, still left to act as 
beacons to the student, and to invite him to 
equal or surpass the labours of his prede- 


cessors. Falconer has passed away, leaving | 


the greatest part of his vast work unfinished, 


and little but the memory of his teachings | 


will ere long be afforded us. To the younger 
rank and file of science who step forward to 
fill the vacancies, great credit is due. The 
hilosophical and cautious mind of Mr. Daw- 
ot the zeal with which investigations are 
conducted by him, and the hearty honesty 
and good faith with which he criticizes the 
labours of his predecessorsand contemporaries, 
augur well for the prediction that the ‘‘ blue 
ribbon” of Mammalian Palzontology will fall 
to his hands. We shall look with much anxiety 
for the publication of the successive parts of 
the present excellent series of monographs. 


Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By 
W. H. Spencer, B.A., Fellow of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society. (London and Cambridge : 

acini )—Mr. Spencer has given us an 
original, and we believe on the whole a good 
series of analytical tables. It is very difficult, 

423 


that a book which enpeeres 
promising, and which he had selected with great 


to the test of actual use. Hence we feel it right 
to speak cautiously of a“ system — ~ have 
not an opportunity of trying. . Spencer 
has madea eke in employing the now nearly 
obsolete atomic weights of Gerhardt, and the 
table of errata ought to have been far longe 
than it already is, numerous. errors nang 8 
discoverable. On the other hand, the ta es a 
extremely clear, and the tests in the majority 
of cases well selected. Whether the arrange- 
ment be an improvement on the older ones or 
no, it certainly presents some very obvious 
points of advantage. The book is well got up, 
and is beautifully printed. 





Bowman's Practical Chemistry, 1866. (Lon- 
don : Churchill.)\—We noticed this little book 
with others a short time ago. Since then a 
new edition has reached us, in which a 
notable improvement has been made. Good, 
clear — tables — been oy = 
the appendix, thus supplying one o e 
defects  vhich we com leaned of in the older 
editions. The editor, Mr. Bloxam, has however 


doubta simple way of avoiding confusion between 
the old and new systems, the loss to students will 
be a serious one. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE call attention to a paper reported in our 
abstract of the French Academy on ‘‘Con- 
sanguineous Marriages.” ‘The author’s remarks 
are just; but we suggest that observations, and, 
if possible, experiments should be made on those 
cases in which intermarriages take place between 

rsons who, though members of the same 

amily, have never lived together, or in the 
same air, or under similar conditions. This 
might not unfrequently be the case, and it 
would be possible that whilst the hereditary 

ualities might be enhanced in the offspring, 

the tendencies to disease might be better : 
corrected than by marriages between neighbours 

of entirely different blood. 

WE learn from a letter of M. Ch. E. de Baer, 
published in the Comptes Rendus of the French 
Academy for the 16th inst., that with respect to 
the Mammoth which was discovered by a 
Samoiede in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Tas, the eastern arm of the Gulf of Obi, in 1364, 
the Academy of St. Petersburg, assisted by the 
Government, despatched, last February, the 
celebrated paleontologist, M. Schmidt, to 
examine the animal and its exact local position. 
An account of the discovery is in preparation, 
but M. Schmidt can hardly yet have even 
reached the spot, and some months must 
before we shall receive any report from him. It 
will be rememberd that when Adams saw the 
other Mammoth which was discovered im a 
similar way, there was little left but the 
skeleton ; and he made no attempt to ascertain 
the nature of the animal's food. Let us 
that M. Schmidt will be more fortunate on 
present occasion. 

WE learn from Cosmos that a new mineral has 
been discovered at Oravicza, in the Banat, to 
which M. Tschermak has given the name Allo- 
clase. The mineral is composed of sul , 
arsenic, bismuth, and cobalt, in the m ex- 
pressed by the formula Co® As* 8%, in which it is 
supposed that one-fourth of arsenie may be re- 

laced by an equal quantity of bismuth. It 
orms rhombohedric crystals of a copperish-gre 


_ colour, found in calcite, and accompanied wi 





acicular arsenical pyrites. Breithaupt has con- 
founded alloclase with glancodote. 

Tue first of the iron pillars which will su 
the new Paris Exhibition building has 
erected. 

Tue last newly-coined scientific term is Pida- 
cology (from zdaé, a fountain). It is used to 
denote the science of subterranean springs. We 
think it almost'as bad as the hideous compound 
Balneology, which is now so extensively used to 
express the science of mineral waters, 


Kacuuer has shown that in the zinchlende of 
Schinfeld, near Sch wald, the new metal 
indium is associated with tin and other metals in 
sufficiently large quantity to be extracted there- 
from to the extent of several 
blende is calcined ; it is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, and the solution is treated with, metallic 
zinc ; the indium is then precipitated, 
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with other metals, which are eventually sepa- 
rated. 


M. Anton Farirscu, the illustrious Bohemian 
ornithologist, has presented to the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences a memoir, in which he 
shows that in the States of the Austrian Empire 
more pr 30 aoe reba bh the 
periods of flowering and fructification of a 
number of plants have been observed. In wire 
than forty countries registers have been kept 
which comprise intervals of five to ten years. 
For more 100 species, chiefly of trees and 
shrubs, the average of flowering time has been 
noted. This method the author thinks may de- 
termine the influence of geographical latitudes 
and oo gga as well as the altitudes above 
the level of the sea. Copious statistics are given 
ps orm which he concludes, however, have not 
absolute value, since they are modifiable ac- 
cording to local circumstances, as well as accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants themselves. It is 
especially necessary to know what species are 
most suitable to determine the influence of geo- 
graphical position and altitude on the flowering 
time. Trees and shrubs occupy in this respect 
the first rank ; then come amongst herbaceous 
plants those which are distinguished by the 
equableness of their individual development, 
such as rye, wheat, and most cereals, or by the 
size of their flowers, such as the fritillary and 

my. The rather bizarre title of ‘‘ Vegetable 

hrenology” is given by Dr. Fritsch to his 
paper. 

In order to encourage the success of the Inter- 
national Botanical Congress, the Belgian autho- 
rities have determined that all plants and other 
objects forwarded from that country shall be 
carried over the State railways at one-half the 
usual freight, and the private companies are 
invited to make a similar concession. The 

ini for Foreign Affairs has authorized all 

to be carried free of charge by the Go- 
vernment steamers plying between Ostend and 
Dover, and members of the Congress will be per- 
mitted to travel at half the usual fares on pro- 
ducing their cards of membership. Similar con- 
cessions have also been made by some of the 
English railway companies. 

A prize of 400 fr. is offered by the Edu- 
cational Society of Lyons for an essay to de- 
termine how far the want of success in chil- 
dren’s education is due to their parents, and how 
far to their schoolmasters. The essays may be 
written in any langnage. 

THE Moniteur published a few days back a 
valuable series of statistics relating to the French 
lunatic asylums and their occupants. At the 
end of 1860 there were 99 asylums in France, of 
which 57 werg. public and 42 private. The 
number of occupants has ually increased 
since 1835, when it amounted to 10,539. In 1840 
it had risen to 13,283, in 1845 it was 17,089 ; in 
1850, 20,061 ; in 1855, 24,896 ; in 1860, 28,761 ; 
and in 1861, 30,239. In the last-mentioned year 
26,450 of the patients were insane, 3,746 were 
idiots, and 45 were afflicted with cretinism. 
During the six years between 1856 and 1861 51°9 

cent of the insane were women and 48°1 men. 
with the po tion, we find that 1 out 
of every 915 men, and 1 out of every 839 women 
is insane ; as regards idiocy there is 1 idiot for 
every 796 men. and one for every 1,034 women. 
Of the 38,988 patients admitted from 1856 
to 1860, there are 8,250 for whom no par- 
ticulars could be furnished ; and excluding the 
idiots and the cretins, as also those case of in- 
sanity which were clearly ose og the report 
ives the details of the remaining 26,223 cases. 
these 15,866 may be attributed to physical 
and 10,357 to moral causes. Under the first 
head the cases are classed as follows: old 
age, 2,098; misery and destitution, 1,008 ; 
onanism and venereal excesses, 1,026 ; drinking, 
3,455 ; 7. vice, 474 ; diseases peculiar to 
women, l, 


subdivided into: overwork, 358; domestic 
troubles, 2,549; loss of fortune, 851 ; loss of 


morse, 102; anger. 
modesty, 69 ; 


82; isolation and solitude, 115; imprisonment, 
13 ; solitary confinement, 26 ; home sickness, 
78 ; religion, 1,095; other causes, 1,728. It 


insanity are due to drunkenness, and 
to domestic troubles, whilst 
excessive mental labour, which is generally sup- 





posed to be a fruitful source of insanity, onl 
caused 358 cases out of 26,223. It woul 
perhaps, be unfair to attempt to draw a com- 

ison between the characters of nations frum 
the number of persons who become insane on a 
particular point, but we think that statistics of 
this kind may, to some extent, be used in this 
way. The number of cures effected amounted 
to 8°24 per cent., the larger proportion being 
men. the 13,687 who were cu details can 
only be given of 9,789; of these, 5,253 had 
become insane from physical causes, and 4,536 
from moral causes. The average annual cost of 
the asylums from 1856 to 1860 amounted to 
8,000,000 fr. 

Tue American Geographical and Statistical 
Society has just issued an important notice, 
which will be found in our advertising columns. 
Mr. Wm. Coventry H. Waddell, well-known for 
his earnest and untiring exertions to promote 
the objects of the society, is the Secretary of the 
Council, and to him or to the London agents, 
Messrs. Stevens Brothers, all communications 
should be addressed. 


THe Gresham Lectures on Geometry will be 
delivered by the Rev. Morgan Cowie, B.D., at 
Gresham College, on Friday and Saturday next 
(May 4th and 5th), at twelve o’clock noon, in 
Latin, and at seven o’clock in the evening, in 
English. 

AN important discovery was made last week 
by the Mining Journal. In the course of a lauda- 
tory review of a recently-established periodical, 
we are informed that the notice ‘‘ which will be 
more interesting than any other to the readers of 
the Mining Journal is that relating to a new 
discovery of copper. It is mentioned that a new 
species of arseniate of copper from Cornouailles 
(which, it should be stated, is the western 

ninsula of a recently-discovered island, washed 
by the Atlantic ; it is situated between 50° and 
50° 45’ north latitude and to the west of 4° 10’ 
west longitude) was described at a recent meet- 
ing of the French Academy,” &c. Now, if the 
writer’s French had been only of the ‘‘Strat- 
forde-atte-Bowe” school, we should have thought 
it sufficient to tell him that Cornouailles is only 
the French for Cornwall. If his linguistic 
accomplishments are slender, what are we to say 
about his geography? Had he understood the 
meanings of the words latitude and longitude, a 
moment’s thought would have told him that the 
locality indicated by the figures given above 
could not be very far from the West of England. 
We fail to see the great interest of this ‘‘ new 
discovery of copper” as it is called. Several kinds 
of arseniate of copper are already well known, 
and we beg to assure the writer of the paragraph 
that the discovery of another kind is only of the 
very faintest possible interest, and that the 
metal market will not be influenced by it in the 
slightest degree. , 


AccoRDING to the Messager de Cronstadt, Cap- 
tain Schepakovski, of the St. Petersburg Military 
School, has recently made an ingenious applica- 
tion of what is now known as the “ pulverisa- 
tion” of liquids, to the burning of turpentine, 
naphtha, and similar fluids. A jet of turpentine 
burnt in this manner is said to possess heat 
enough to melt copper and steel. He has also 
constructed a steam-boiler furnace on this prin- 
ciple, and has demonstrated its practicability 
by applying it to a small steamer. He does 
not mention petroleum as one of the hydro- 
carbon oils to which his method is applicable, 
but it might perhaps be burnt in this way. Mr. 
Richardson’s furnace for effecting this object 
was described in THe Reaper of August 26, 
1865. 


A PARAGRAPH has recently appeared in several 
ag so giving an account of some experiments 
Rennie on the heat evolved by the agitation 

of water. It was stated that by means of rapid 
agitation the temperature of the water was raised 
to the boiling point, and that an egg was cooked 
in six minutes. Nothing was said about the 
date of the experiments, but the wording was 
such as to make it appear that they were recent. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EARTH’S FIGURE. 


eye Park, Hereford, 

arch 22, 1866. 

[* my previous letters I have necessarily 
+ pee with the greatest ah ene my to 

avoid encroaching too largely upon the epace you 

have so liberally accorded me. Hence I have 


omitted the consideration of such points as were 
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not indispensable to a clear statement of m 
theory ; reserving these for its further lucida. 
tion, should occasion offer. I am_ therefore 
obliged to your correspondent ‘‘E. V. N.” for 
the opportunity he has given me of strengthen- 
ing my position. 

e writes as one possessing some degree of 
familiarity with his subject ; and yet he s 
of ‘‘the nutation of the moon’s orbit and the 
recession of its apsides !!” He will, therefore, I 
am sure, forgive me for inferring that he is an 
advancing rather than an advanced student of 
the science of astronomy ; and supposing that, 
when with reference to my interpretation of 
precession, nutation, and recession, he says: 
‘*For if these phenomena ought to follow from 
the ascertained attraction and forms of known 
bodies, they cannot be reasonably induced to 
prove the existence of an unascertained attrac- 
tion of an unknown body,”’ he is unconscious of 
the comprehensive character of the issue he 
raises. e certainly does not seem aware that 
the figure of the earth is the only form of any 
body, known or unknown, taken into account in 
the accepted interpretation of these phenomena; 
and that the true figure of the earth has never 
been determined by direct evidence. He has, 
therefore, shown great judgment in shaping his 
objection as an assumption. But in advancing 
it, he has made it necessary for me to enter more 
fully into the received theory than my original 
plan contemplated. 

Modern science teaches that the earth’s figure 
is that of an oblate spheroid. This view 1s in 
reality a primary assumption ; but one necessary 
to its conclusions, since without a protuberant 
equatorial ring, the moon, planets, and sun would 
have no displaced matter through which to 
exercise a perturbing force ; and therefore pre- 
cession, nutation, and recession, would be un- 
accounted for. Hence, if the earth is not an 
oblate spheroid, modern science has failed to 
explain the cause of these phenomena. This, 
therefore, is the vital point in the issue raised. 

The assumption that the earth is an oblate 
— or orange-shaped, was suggested by 
the consideration of its diurnal motion, which is 
supposed to generate a centrifugal tendency, and 
thus originate the abnormal figure. And yet, 
with reference to this view, the physics of the 
earth show that this centrifugal tendency does 
not exist at its equator now, for the equatorial 
oceanic currents and cloud ring are passing con- 
tinuously from east to west, or receding upon 
the axial motion ; whereas they should be 
advancing upon it, or passing from west to east, 
were centrifugal action in operation. 

It is supposed to be confirmed by the observed 
elliptical outline of the planet Jupiter. Though, 
since that planet may be a simple globe of fluid, 
in which the oblate form might be expected to 
result from its very rapid rotation, it is difficult 
to estimate the value of this observation in in- 
terpreting relations which are, possibly, wholly 
dissimilar. 

It is held to be fully established by the 
satisfactory way in which it accounts for pre- 
cession, nutation, and recession—the very pheno- 
mena which it is required to explain! _ 

sar gp soy it, however, as an assumption, 
what does practical geodesy say to its preten- 
sions? What results do measurements of arcs 
of the meridian give either in favour of or 
against it? In conformity with the assumed 
oblate figure of the earth, arcs of the meridian 
should progressively diminish in length in pass- 
ing from the Equator to the Poles. In fact, these 
measured arcs become longer with advance in 
this direction. That is to say, the evidence 
Surnished by trigonometrical surveys, carefully 
executed in order to settle this question, is directly 
opposed to the accepted theory. 

This aspect of the subject may be a new one 
to “‘E.V.N.” It appears to me that, under 
it, either the ature veal of geodetic mea- 
surement should be accepted as furnishing true 
data for solving such an important problem, and, 
therefore, as proving that at present the loag 
axis of the earth is its polar axis; or else it 
ought to be admitted that no measures that 
have, as yet, been resorted to can be depended 
upon for determiniag the true figure of the 
earth ; and that its actual form is still an open 


| question. 


Under the first view, the basis of the received 
interpretation of precession, nutation, and recession 
is swept away ; under the last, it is conceded 
that the accepted way of reading these phenomena 
rests upon a bare assumption, unsupported 
direct proof, and contrary to the evidence drawn 
Jrom processes carried out in order to test its 
accuracy. I leave it to your correspondent to 
decide which of these positions is the more 
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Sa 
reasonable one, and why, under these circum- 
stances, discussion should hinder, rather than 
aid, a solution which will certainly never be 
reached without it. 

As to his second difficulty, I hardly think he 
would have raised it had he read my letter of 
Sth October last (THE Reaper, No. 146), for 
then he would have seen that an important 
element in my celesti-polar theory is persistent 
action in the direction of the polar axis. How 
this persistent action is first determined, and 
why it should not be co-existent in all of the 

lanets, I do not pretend to say, though I think 
it quite possible to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion even here. What Ido say is, that, given 
a planet with its solid matter in an unstable 
state and dispersed in a fluid matrix, if on the 
establishment of axial rotation the axis of 
rotation or line of the poles be directed to an 
attracting body, then the solid matter will 
slowly gravitate, by a form of sedimentary depo- 
sition, into the hemisphere directed towards the 
source of attraction, and, by doing so, make 
that hemisphere the heaviest ; thus providin 
for the maintenance of the stability of the axis o 
rotation, and at the same time originating all 
the results I have claimed. I have, I think‘ 
shown that it is possible that the earth assumed 
its present relations under such an influence ; 
internal, volcanic or other, action being of course 
an important modifying agent. With reference 
to the other planets, if their conditions have 
been different from the first, as I presume must 
have been the case with those whose akes are 
not parallel with the axis of the earth, then the 
celesti-polar attraction would necessarily fail to 
modify the relations of their solid and fluid 

articles in a persistent degree; just as the sun 

is unable by its attraction to do more than 

rturb the otherwise settled relations of the 
constituent elements of the earth, as in the solar 
tides. Nor would it ever be able to do so 
tinless some cause gave to the polar axis a 
direction favouring its influence. 

The conditions of the planet Mars, which has 
been specially noticed, certainly differ, since we 
are taught (Chambers’s Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy, p. 49), that water 
would not remain fluid even at its equator, 
while alcohol would freeze in its temperate 
zones. HENRY PRatr. 


——_— 





FLORA OF THE DEAD SEA. 


Hatton House, Hatton Garden. 


HAVE read with t pleasure the trans- 
lation of M. Lartet’s interesting report 
on the Geology of the Dead Sea Valley, 
ublished in your columns, and I think a 
few facts relative to the Botany of the Dead Sea 
Valley will not be uninteresting to your readers, 
as they have peculiar importance in oe 
the geological changes which have produc 
the depression of the surface of the salt lake. 


The southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
Valley is remarkable for the existence of two 
very distinct floras—one of a luxuriant and the 
other of an exceedingly arid and sparse cha- 
racter. The former of these exists in the oasis 
of Es Saffieh and Engedi, and consists chiefly of 
trees and shrubs, especially Moringa aptera, 
Salvadora FPersica, Calatropis procera, and 
Acacia segal, and has a decidedly Nubian type. 
The latter is a continuation of the desert flora of 
Arabia Petrea, Suez, and Northern Africa, 
which reaches its northern limit at the em- 
bouchure of the great wadies at the south of 
the Dead Sea. The Nubian or luxuriant flora of 

i and Es Saffieh alone concerns us in the 
inquiry before us, since the occurrence of the 
latter, or desert flora, although its boundary is 
defined by very abrupt limits, is easily explained 
by the present physical characters of the country, 
seeing it is one continuous tract through Arabia 
Petrea and Suez. 

The occurrence, however, of Red Sea and 
Nubian forms, which require much water for 
their growth in luxurious profusion, in two small 
isolated oases, which donot together cover twenty 
square miles, is a remarkable fact, and can only 
be explained by supposing a continuity of oasis to 
have existed formerly between the Red Sea and 
Dead Sea Basin. The fauna, especially the bird 
fauna, of these oases and that at Jericho bears this 
out equally strongly ; the existence of that very 
local bird Cateropus chalebeus in these oases, and 
also of such tropical forms as Cineris and Ixus 
in Palestine, point to the same conclusion that 
the whole Wady Arabah was within the period 
of the existing flora and fauna a fertile oasis. 

I think M. Lartet has shown very con- 
clusively that the Jordan never found its way 
through the Arabah into the Red Sea, and that 














the former higher level of the salt lake was due 
to a greater rainfall than takes place in Palestine 
at present, which is certainly borne out by the 
remarkable depth of the water-worn wadies, 
and especially by the vast river courses which 
traverse the desert plateaux of Beersheba which 
take their rise in the high land about Hebron, 
and have evidently been dry since the time of 
Abraham. If this ter rainfall accounts for 
the existence of Nubian forms in Palestine, the 
climate could not have been very much colder 
than it is at present. 

The greater elevation of the mountains of 
northern Palestine, Mount Hermon, and Anti- 
lebanon, by increasing the volume of the Jordan, 
would have been quite sufficient in all pro- 
bability to account for the former higher level 
of the surface of the Dead Sea, which probably 
more than doubled its present extent, so greatly 
increasing the surface for evaporation, This 
would probably have increased the rainfall to 
an extent that would not only explain the deep 
wadies and the water-courses of the desert of 
Beersheba, but would also have rendered the 
Arabah fertile along the course of streams 
flowing from its water-shed into the salt lake to 
the north, and into the Red Sea to the south. 

This hypothesis seems to me to explain all the 
phenomena, and also to agree in the main with 
that advanced by M. Lartet. 

BENJAMIN T. Lowne. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS, 


THe Frencn AcapEemy.—April 16.—‘‘On 
Rain in Wooded and Unwooded Districts.” By 
MM. Becquerel. Five observatories were erected 
in July, 1865, at different points in the Arrondise- 
ment of Montargis (Loiret), in each of which 
daily observations have ever since been made on 
the temperature of the air and the soil, and on 
the amount of rainfall under the trees, on the 
skirts of the forest, and at various distances. 
Some of the first results were now communicated. 
During eight' months, more rain by a quarter 
fell in wooded than unwooded districts. Attempts 
were made to discover the quantity of rain 
retained by the branches of trees when in leaf 
and out of leaf; which appears to be in the 
latter case about one-half. The rains thus 
retained probably do not all evaporate, but 
trickle slowly down the trunk and the roots into 
the soil, and so into the natural aqueous 
reservoirs.—‘‘On Solar Kefraction and on 
certain new Phenomena observed in Sun-spots.” 
By P. Secchi. M. Faye’s remarks upon this 
letter under the title of ‘‘ Physical Constitution 
of the Sun” are more valuable than the letter 
itself. P. Secchi considers that the measures of 
Carrington have been seriously affected by one 
cause of error—viz., the deformation of the 
solar image when projected on a screen by 
means of an object-glass armed with its eye- 
glass. M. Faye considers that the objection may 
apply to the Kew photographs, but not to the 
method of Mr. Carrington. But Mr. De La Rue 
is now occupied in checking that series by 
employing the same apparatus to take proofs of 
distant terrestrial objects, whose dimensions are 
already ascertained, and in this way to determine 
what the unknown deformation may be in the 
solar images. M. Faye has such confidence in 
the precision of the English observations, that 
he has resolved to base his calculations upon 
them all indiscriminately. Almost all the fresh 
knowledge he had of the sun is due to those 
magnificent observations. He concluded with 
some remarks upon the new polarizing object- 
glass used by P. Secchi. He thought that under 
a sky such as that of Rome this new instrument 
might be made to furnish most important dis- 
coveries on the physical constitution of the sun. 
But for investigating the delicate shades of 
coloration he preferred a good telescopic glass 
unsilvered to that of an objective, whose defects 
in not being achromatic might become appreciable 
in the case of powerful rays of _ 

An interesting Anthropological paper by M. 
Rambosson, ‘‘On Consanguineous Messiaen,” 
There are two very different opinions on this 
subject. One set of observations goes to show 
that the offspring of such marriages are, by that 
fact alone, condemned to an almost inevitable 
degeneracy, and that the union of individuals 
of the same blood may lead to the extinction of 
families. According to another set, such mar- 
riages entail no deterioration at all on the off- 
spring; on the contrary, they preserve and 
on races. Hence oo have deduced the 
act that consanguinity in i is ectly in- 
nocuous, and canonly help to Serpette horedtin: 
Supposing the two parents to be perfectly sound, 
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their union will have no more tendency to 
produce disease in the offspring than if they 


as 
age of blood 
increases the heredity both of good 
ualities to the highest point ame? 
if any weakness exists in a ily, the in 
marriage of its members will multiply 
weakness in an ing degree. A third party 
observe that particular tendencies, when once 
develo by diet or by any other cause, in 
individuals, may be multiplied and perpetuated 
in a family, and then in a race by co ineous 
marriages. So that a tendency in individuals 
becomes thus a realized fact in their offspring. 
The author proceeded to call attention to some 
facts which he thought had been lost sight of by 
these partizans. Man, he observed, was infested 
with more maladies than all other animals put 
together ; so that even the very healthiest carry 
along with them always the seeds of some 
disease, or the tendency to some affection. 
When a man has recovered from any malady, 
he is likely to transmit it to his posterity. Now 
a malady is often the consequence of those daily 
conditions which give individuals who live 
together a sort of family air; so that it would 
be very difficult to find the members of any 
one family, or even very near relations who are 
not liable to have tendencies to common dis- 
orders. Those, therefore, who have argued in 
favour of consanguineous alliances from the 
example of animals, have omitted important 
elements in the calculation. The instinct of 
animals is also a surer guide in matters of diet, 
and more readily followed, than the taste or 
caprice of man. We must, therefore, be very 
careful in applying to man the principles of 
“ta: a 
**On the Recent Eruption of Santorin,” by M. 
F. Fouqué. The results of this very long letter 
are thus summed up: 1. A fissure in the soil 
lying 20° N.E. exists in the southern part of 
éo-Kamméni, Georges, Aphroessa, and Reka, 
being the three princi ints. At their 
level there issue from this ane currents of 
lava which diverge from every side towards the 
south and north, that is very nearly at = 
angles to the direction of the fissure. 2. The 
dimensions of the three centres of eruption be- 
come larger every day, much more o to the 
development of these currents than to the up- 
heaval of the soil. 3. There has been a con- 
siderable upheaval of the floor of the sea between 
Reka and the southern point of the Palaio- 
Kamméni. 4. There has also been just very 
lately a very marked upheaval of that portion of 
Néo-Kamméni comprised between Geo and 
Aphroessa. 5. The sinking of the south extremity 
of Néo-Kamméni, which seemed to have come te 
an end, has again commenced. 6. Geo 
Aphroessa, and Reka are completely re-united 
with Néo-Kamméni.—M. Prost described the 
effects of earthqnakes, or at all events oscilla- 
tions of the earth at Nice, connected with the 
same phenomena. There is also a very long 
** Report on Photographic Studies of the Alps, 
made with a View to phy and Physical 
pore — by M. A. Curale, and several other 
unusually long and in ing papers: “An 
Additional Communication on the Voltaic Bat- 
tery,” by M. Zalinski-Mikorski; ‘‘On the 
Dissociation of Gas in Metallurgic Furnaces,” 
by M. Cailletet ; ‘‘On a Process for Preserv- 
ing Beef, as practiced in Uruguay,” by M. 
Vavasseur. 


Se — 


REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya Socrery.—April 19.—Major-General 
Sabine, President, in the chair. 

‘On the Bursa Fabricii.” By John Davy, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. The function of this organ 
has not yet been determined with any certainty. 
It is remarkable for the different which 
it exhibits in the same animal according to age, 
and the differences as to form and proportional 
size and degree of persistence which it omg 
in different species. The number of bi in 
which the author had sought for the organ, 
and examined it when found, were of at least 
thirty different species, all of them, with the 
exception of the skylark, belonging to or 
frequenters of the lake district. These 
observations were given at length, and 
the author drew the following conclusions : 
Ist. That in some birds, as in the common 
fowl, and probably in all the i 
family, and that of the Anatide, the bursa 
increases in size and in completeness of organiza- 
tion up to a certain age, beyond which it 
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lly diminishes equally in both sexes, and 
disappears. 2nd. That in other birds, 
those of rapid which take wing as soon 
as they are capable of flight, the bursa is com- 
paratively large whilst they are nestlings, does 
not increase jcuously, if at all, with their 
i er ce grey , and Be 

certain pears, an y sooner t 
in the first mentioned. e buzzard and owl 
are examples, and probably all birds of the same 
family, of the Corvinz, all of the thrush 
kind, and all the smaller birds, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the female martin. The author 
then proceeded to give his conjectures as to the 

uses of the organ. 

‘* Researches on Gun-cotton. —- Memoir I. 
Manufacture and Composition of Gun-cotton.” 
By F. A. Abel, F.R.S. A review of the re- 
searches on the production, properties, and com- 

ition of gun-cotton hitherto published, and a 
Frief examination into the probable causes of the 
discrepancies exhibited between the results and 
conclusions of different experimenters, were 
followed in this paper by a criticism of the 
several steps in the —_ of manufacture of 
allpenenen as prescribed by Baron v. Lenk. 

e conclusions arrived at on this subject are 
founded upon carefully conducted laboratory 
experiments, and upon extensive manufacturing 
operations carried on during the last three years 
at the Royal Gunpowder Works, Waltham 
Abbey. In someof these operations v. Lenk’s 
system of manufacture, as originally communi- 
cated to the English Government by that of 
Austria, was strictly followed ; in others, 


‘various modifications were introduced in different 


stages of the manufacture ; such as in the com- 
tion of the acids*used, in the proportion 
rne by the cotton to the acids in which it 
remained immersed, in the duration of the 
treatment of cotton with the acids, and in the 
methods of purification to which the gun-cotton 
was submitted. Exception was taken to one or 
two points in the general system of manufacture, 
and directions indicated in which they may be 
advantageously modified ; but the general con- 
clusion arrived at is that, although Baron v. 
Lenk cannot be said to have initiated any new 


principle as applied to the production of gun- 


cotton, he has succeeded in so greatly perfecting 
the of converting cotton into the most 
explosive form of pyroxyline or gun-cotton, 
and also the methods of purification, as to 
render a simple attention to his clear and 
definite regulations alone necessary to ensure the 
manufacture of very uniform products, which 
are unquestionably much more perfect in their 
nature than those obtained in the earlier days 
of the history.,of gun-cotton. Great stress was 
laid u the “fact _ yang — the 
prescri process, which at first sight might 
trivial (such as a slight modiBcation in 

e strength of the acids used; the neglect of 
ge me cooling arrangements), are certain to lead 
variations in the products of manufacture, 
affecting their explosive characters, or their 
or both. The composition of gun- 

cotton has been made the subject of a very 
ive series of experiments, both analytical 
synthetical. The material employed in the 
analytical researches consisted of ordinary pro- 
ducts of manufacture, prepared at Waltham 
Abbey, and obtained from Hirtenberg and 
Stowmarket. The general analytical results 
were 2 pe at length. The general conclusion 
arrived at was expressed as follows: The 
identity in their characters, and close resem- 
blance in composition, of the most perfect 
results of laboratory experiments, and of the 
purified. products of manufacture, the close 
imation frequently exhibited by the 

t of the former to the theoretical demands 

of the formula ©,H,N,©,, (which may be ex- 


tate | 
&, 3 NO, 95 val © H,, 8, 3 N, 9), 


and the sati manner in which the un- 
avoidable production of somewhat lower results 
in the : ing operations — of 
practical demonstration, a to afford con- 
clusive evidence of the convenes of either of 
the above formule, as representing the com- 
a ion of the most explosive gun-cotton, and 
aieiae ania weed ~-esage 
prepared aceording to the system o 
manufacture P  owmeene by -v. Lenk, consists 
of the substance now generally known 
udose, in a nearly pure ition. 
bers,” alluded to 


Sos hecera es 
; \ Baron, F.RS., &e. 
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RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL,—April 23.—The Pre- 
sident, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, announced 
that more favourable accounts had been re- 
ceived of the — into the interior of 
Australia, under Mr. Macintyre, in search of 
remains of Dr. Leichhardt’s party. The expedi- 
tion had suffered much through severe drought, 
and lost all its horses ; but the party had con- 
tinued its march towards the north-west. The 
Council of the Society had subscribed 200/., and 
Her Majesty the Queen 100. 

The rope were, ‘A Description of Peking,” 
by Mr. W. Lockhart ; and ‘‘ Notes on the Penin- 
sula of Sinai,” by the Rev. F. W. Holland. In 
the discussion on Mr. Lockhart’s paper, in which 
the roads and canals of China were mentioned, 
Captain Sherard Osborn said that the excellence 
and completeness of the means of communica- 
tion in China formed one of the chief features of 
Chinese civilization, and that India was still 
very far behind China in this respect. Mr. 
Holland’s paper related to the observations 
which the author had made during two pedes- 
trian journeys in 1861 and 1865 over the Penin- 
sula of Sinai. He travelled, without a dragoman, 
from the Mediterranean, along the Suez Canal, 
and from Suez over all the accessible parts of 
the peninsula to Akaba, returning by a direct 
westerly route from Akaba to Suez. The author 
investigated the various routes supposed to have 
been taken by the Israelites from the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea to Jebel 
Musa, and came to a different opinion on 
this subject from previous writers. He disputed 
the existence of copper-mines in the peninsula, 
stating that in all the cases investigatad by him 
the mines had evidently been worked for tur- 
quoises only. By travelling on foot he was 
enabled frequently to leave the beaten tracks 
along the wadies, and was thus led to the dis- 
covery of numerous mountain-roads, which had 
been constructed with great art by a people 
formerly settled in the interior of the peninsula. 
Extensive and remarkable ruins were found by 
him also on the tops of hills previously unvisited 
by travellers. With regard to Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions, Mr Holland paid especial attention to 
them, and found their number to have been much 
understated. He believed that a thorough inves- 
tigation of them would give a key to the cha- 
racter and history of the writers. He thought 
they were not the work of mere casual pilgrims 
or travellers, but of a settled people who lived 
in the central granitic district, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Serbal, and who made 
the mountain-road and worked the turquoise 
mines. The Archbishop of York remarked on 
the necessity of much further research of the 
same accurate nature as that instituted by the 
author of the paper, before it would be possible 
to draw sound conclusions on many disputed 
points in the history of Palestine and Sinai. 


CuemicAL.—April 19.—Dr. W. A. Miller, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Carr Stevens was admitted Fellow ; 
Messrs. J. T. Brown, James Gale, William 
Huggon, Joseph Richardson, and W. Marshall 
Watts, were elected. ; 

The Secretary read a communication from 
Drs. Stenhouse and Miiller ‘‘ On Picric Ether,” 
which the authors obtained by the action of 
iodide of ethyl upon the picrate of silver. Short 
notices on the formation by similar processes of 
the Chrysammic and Styphoric Ethers were 
communicated by Dr. Stenhouse, who exhibited 
some magnificent specimens of these bodies. 

Professor G. Cary Foster then delivered a 
lecture “On the Thermal Phenomena of 
Chemical Action,” which embraced a critical 
notice of the researches in this branch of physics 
extending over a period of nearly a century. The 
Calorimeter of Lavoisier, Favre, and Silbermann, 
Raoult, and others, were described, and the 

eral laws enunciated by their use fully stated. 
ertain a t anomalies observed in the 
amount of heat given off during the combustion 
of bisulphide of carbon, isomeric hydrocarbons, 
&c., were pointed out, as well as some interest- 
ing thermal considerations referring to the ele- 
ments, phosphorus, sulphur, and sam. in their 
several allotropic conditions. Dr. Williamson 
advocated the use of the term total heat, asa 
oe eee of what is now commonly 
und by *“ ific heat ;’’ and recom- 
mended the institution of calorimetrical experi- 
ments at the lowest possible temperatures. 





Lryygan Socrery. — April 19.— Mr. G. 


dent, in the chair. 
exhibited 


NNEAN 
——s F.R.S., Presi 
Mr. William Robinson was elected a Fellow. 
Sir Charles Burnbury, 
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Bart., 





a 
| we Crawford, who remarked that 
' 


a cone of Wellingtonia gigantea, uced last 
autumn, with several others, at Great Barton, 
Suffolk, on a tree planted only two years before, 
and now scarcely three feet high. Sir Charles 
had not been able to find male flowers on any 
plant of the same species at Barton. ~ 

Mr. Samuel Gurney’ exhibited several 
eggs of the Emeu, laid within the last few 
weeks, and stated that the male bird was at 
present sitting on a considerable number. One 
of the now exhibited was remarkable for 
its large size, bright green colour, and smooth 
surface. This egg had been deposited at an in- 
terval of three days, instead of four, which was 
stated to be the usual period. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘* Notes on the Structure of Myrtacew, by 
Mr. George Bentham, F.R.S., Pres. L.S. 

2. ‘On the Structure of Indigofera, as appa- 
rently affording facilities for the intercrossing 
of distinct Flowers,”’ by the Rev. George Henslow, 
M.A. 

3. ‘* List of Diurnal Lepidoptera, recently col- 
lected by Mr. Whitely in Hakodadi, North 
Japan,” by Mr. A. G. Butler, Assist. Zoological 
Department, British Museum. 





MATHEMATICAL. —Monday, April 16.—Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. M. Friedliinder, Dr. Calmon, and Rey, R 
Townsend, were elected members. 

Professor Cayley read a paper ‘‘On the 
Correspondence between Two Points on a 
Curve.” In the course of a discussion which 
followed, Professor Hirst applied Professor 
Cayley’s method to the determination of the 
number of normals which may be drawn from a 
point to a curve. 


—S>=  -——— 


ANTIQUARIES.—April 19.—Mr. 
Martin, M.P., in the chair. 

Sir Henry Dashwood exhibited a watch, pro» 
bably of Italian von about a.p. 1700. 

The Rev. E. Blencowe exhibited some interest- 
ing relics of Mr. Barbour, an ancestor of his, 
who was saved from the stake by the death of 
Mary and the accession of Elizabeth. They 
consist of a miniature portrait of Mr. Barbour, 
a beautiful jewelled locket, containing a cameo 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which he had made 
on the occasion of his deliverance, and his will, 
in which he declares the destination of this or- 
nament. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, exhibited and described a series of fac- 
simile specimens, made by a lady, of the ancient 
Irish illuminated MSS. contained in the library 
of the College. The secretary announced that 
one of them—a sacred monogram from the Book of 
Kells, dating before the eleventh century—had 
been selected for engraving in the forthcoming 
completion of the sixth volume of the society's 
Vetusta Monumenta, where it would be ac- 
companied with an explanatory memoir by 
Dr. Todd. Dr. Todd drew special atten- 
tion to four facsimile pages from the Book 
of Durrow, the oldest MS. in the library, sup- 
posed to have been written by St. Columba. One 
of them represented an ecclesiastic, dressed in a 
circular vestment of a Scotch plaid pattern, and 
bearing the Irish form of tonsure, which gave 
way to the Roman a.p. 718, and consisted of 
shaving the whole front of the head, up to a 
line drawn across the head from ear to ear. 
Other facsimiles were from the Book of 
Ferns, of the seventh century; the Book of 
Killaloe ; and a portion of the Scriptures, of 
great antiquity, being an Antehieronymian text. 

Mr. Crawford remarked, with reference to the 
Scotch plaid, that, as it consisted of threads 
coloured before being woven, it was the form of 
ornament proper to an early stage of civilization, 
before methods of applying different colours to 
the woven fabric h n discovered. 

A report, by Mr. W. L. Lawrence, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Winterbotham, of Cheltenham, on a 
collection of skulls, and a few other objects of 
antiquity, exhibited the result of explorations 
in ey on Oe at Beller’s Nap, in Gloucestershire, 
the property of Mr. J. Chamberlayne Chamber- 
layne, was then read. The skulls appear to be 
British or Celtic, of the "es Ae type, with 
the exception of one, which is circular. The 
authors were of opinion that the Barrow had 
been a place of Druidical worship, Dr. Thurman 
(who, some time ago, gave an account of these 
skulls to the Anthropological Society) was rather 
disposed to think that the remains were sepul- 
chral. In this Mr. Crawford concurred, who 
looked upon the Barrow as having been a family 
burying-ground. The proceedings were enlivened 


Wykeham 





‘believe im skulls. Since the days of Blumenbach, 
eraniologists had been at work for seventy years, 
and, in his opinion, without arriving at any 
result. They could not distinguish between the 
skulls of a dog and a wolf; and he chal- 
lenged Professor Huxley to prove that he was 
able any better to distinguish between the 
skulls of different races of mankind.” Professor 
Huxley retorted that if the skulls of the dog, 
wolf, and jackal, could not be distinguished, it 
would never do to attempt to distinguish those 
animals by their bark alone, and that was very 
much the error committed by those who make 
language the test of race in mankind. He laid 
detathe usual definition of the brachycephalic 
and dolichocephalic types, and contended that it 
was perfectly satisfactory. Several well-exe- 


cuted a of the Barrow and the objects | 


discovered there, by Capt. Tod, of Cheltenham, 


and some lithographed drawings by Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, ane Slee’ round the room. The 





| 


exhibition excited much interest, and thanks | 


were cordially voted to the several contributors. 





CAMBRIDGE PurLosopHicaL.—April 23.—By 
Mr. Potter, Queen’s College, ‘‘On Capillary 
Attraction.” The object of this paper was to 
determine the forms of capillary surfaces of ele- 


vation and depression. The calculus of variations 
was applied to overcome certain difficulties in 
the investigations ; and equations for the sur- 


faces, closely resembling that for a catenary, 
were in certain cases obtained. 
that followed, Professor Stokes objected to cer- 
tain steps in the investigation. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Zooioewar, 1.—Anniversary. 
ActTvari 

Mr. W. B. S.,Woolhouse. 

Mepreat, 8. 
Bririse Axcuitects 8. 

TUESDAY. 
Rovat Instirvtion, 2.—Annual Meeting. 


Horrrevurvrat, 3.—Scientific Meeting. 
Orchid of Ceylon,” Mr. Bateman. 

Ene 8.—Discussion on Mr. Manning's Pa 
Flow of Water off the Ground ;” and “ On the 
of Paris,” Mr. G. R, Burnell. 


“On the Rainy Month 


Parnowoeicat, 8. 

Ayrnropotocicat, 8.—‘“‘ On Hindu Neology,” Major S. R. I 
Owen; “On a Living Microcephale,” Dr. J 

a,” Mr. E. Sellon; 

omen,’ Mr. R. B. N. Walker. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Sacti 
Negro 


Society or Arts, 8.—‘ On National Standards for Gas Measure- 


ment and Gas Meters,” Mr. George Glover. 


Anonrrecrcrat Mvsevm, 8.—‘* Breadth of Light and Shadow 


in Architecture,” Sir Walter C. James. 
Roya Socirery or Lireratvre, 8.30. 
THURSDAY. 


Rovat Institution, 3.—‘‘On the Methods and Results of 


Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 
Roya Socrery Civs, 6. 
Artists anp Amateurs, 8. 


Liywean, 8.—“ Remarks on the Cranial and Dental Characters 
Busk ; ‘‘Mono- 


G. S. Brady ; 


Species of Hyena,” Mr. 


of the Existi Goorme 
ecent British Ostracoda,” Mr. 


graph of the 


On the Otolites of Fish, and their Value as a Test in Verify- 


ing Recent and Fossil Species,” Mr. E. T. Higgins. 


Onemicat, 8.—*“ ee osphodiamic Acid,” Dr. Gladstone ; 


“Tricalcic Phosphate, &c.,” Mr. R. Warington. 
Royat, 8.30. 


Anwriquarres, 8.30. 
FRIDAY. 


Rovax Iysritcriox, 8.—‘*On Recent Pro; 
Substitutes for Gunpowder,” 


AnrcneotocicaL Iysrirvre, 4. 
Paiiovoercan, 8. 
Society or Arts, 8.—Cantor Lecture, Dr. Crace Calvert. 


SATURDAY. 


in the Histo 
ofessor Abel, F.R.S. 


Royat Iwstirvtion, 3.—‘*On the Methods and Results of 


Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 


ART. 


THE PISANI PULPITS. 


INCE we last noticed the decorations in 
progress at South Kensington Museum, 

two more of the portraits of the great 
masters of ornamental art have been 
executed in mosaic, both of them by English 
artists. The first, the “‘ Phidias” of Mr. 
Poynter, by Messrs. Harland and Fisher ; 
the other, Mr. Townroe’s “ Palissy,”” by Mr. 








In a discussion 


7.—*On the Construction of Tables of Mortality,” 


r on “The 
ater Supply 


ohn Shortt ; “On 
* Notes on the Fecundity of 


of 





Rust. They are both somewhat coarser than | 


those previously executed by Signor Salviati; 
but considering the limited experience we 
have had in England in the practice of 
mosaic, they are certainly very creditable 
specimens; and, in some ree mac 
s work issuperior to anything produ 
by his more experienced ftalian Seal. The 
irregularity of the back-ground is a 
turesque than one neatly arranged, is 
more in harmony with the rather barbaric 
quality of the material, which, in this respect, 


a 


| 
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seems to suit the vigorous but faulty drawin 
of the ‘ Palissy ” better than the studi 
and staid dignity of M. Leighton’s 
*¢ Pisano.” We have before urged our objec- 
tions to the use of glass mosaic for advanced 
art. Even if the Tight and situation were 


adapted for it, the tendency of using a coarse | 
slightly pointed and strongly cusped, and 


material is to develop coarse art ; and if per- 
severed in, we should get a mannerism which 
might be seductive at first from its apparent 
vigour, but would soon lapse into obtrusive 


‘ 








angle of the octagon; or, if this were con- 
sidered too Gothic a treatment, the cornice 
which runs round the top of the centre pier 


_ might be repeated at the sides ; this would 


j 


| 


vulgarity. Executing works of fine art in a | 


coarse and barbaric mosaic is like playing a | 
_ of the pulpit that the interest chiefly centres. 


musical composition in a thick pair of wood- 
man’s gloves. 

Immediately opposite the famous pulpit of 
Nicola Pisano from the Baptistry at Pisa, 
the larger, and in many respects the finer, 
pulpit of his son Giovanni has just been 
erected in the great court of the Museum. 
This pulpit was made for the Cathedral of 
Pisa about 1310, and remained one of its 
glories till the fire of 1594; when, the roof 
falling in, this, as well as many other price- 
less works of art, was thrown down and 
broken. No attempt appears to have been 
made to re-erect it, and the fragments have 
ever since remained comparatively unknown 
and forgotten in the vaults of the cathedral. 
Careful casts have recently been made for 
the Department of Science and Art, and what 
ought to have been done ages ago at Pisa has 
just been completed at Kensington, and we 
can now see this remarkable work in its 
entirety. Surely, the phlegmatic English- 
man is changing places with the once refined 
and appreciative Italian. Works which have 
lain neglected or mutilated at Florence, Pisa, or 
at Rome, are eagerly sought out, and housed 
in stately rooms, and command not only the 
admiration of our artists and amateurs, but 
it is hardly too much to say of the whole 
English people. For this result we are 
undoubtedly in a great measure indebted to 
the energetic and farseeing management of 
the Department of Science and Art. 

The pulpit of Giovanni Pisano is octagonal ; 
the supports on which each angle rests are 
exceedingly varied and picturesque ; two only 
are simple columns, two are columns sup- 
ported on lions, which, unlike those of the 
earlier pulpit, radiate from the centre, while 
those of Nicola’s are parallel to the sides of 
the hexagon. These lions are fine in design, 
and are less grotesque and faulty than most 
of the sculpture with which this pulpit is 
profusely covered. Two statues—one of an 
archangel, the other of Hercules—support two 
other of the angles, while the remaining two 
rest on more elaborate compositions ; in one, 
the rectangular base is composed of four 
figures, representing apparently Justice, 
Plenty, Modesty, and Valour; above these 
is a larger statue, which is traditionally 
suppos to personify Pisa, though on 
what grounds we confess we are altogether 
ignorant. It is a female figure suckling 
two children, and is much more likely to be 
intended to represent Charity. On the base 
of the remaining support are the Four Evan- 
gelists with their emblems ; on these rests a 
statue of Truth. In the centre is a larger 
column of even more extraordinary character 
than any we have yet described. Its base is 
an octagon ; on its sides are bas-reliefs of 
Geometry, Music, Astronomy (?), Philosophy, 
Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, and Arith- 
metic. Above this, and much smaller in 
diameter, is what looks like a fragment of an 


antique candelabrum ; and over this, and in | 


no way fitting the base, is an extraordinary 
composition of three female figures—one 
holding a vase of fire, another a fan, and 
the third what appears to be a bud or flower. 
The whole is crowned with a highly-floriated 
cap, which supports the centre of the ceiling, 
or, in other words, the floor of the pulpit. 
We can hardly think that this arrangement 
is the original one. The effect would be much 
more arr ig and more in harmony with 
c 


the ral character of the composition, 
if the the pulpit was 


_— under 

vaulted ; ving out the antique frag- 
ment from the centre pier would give 
sufficient room for a low arch to each 
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take away the bald and meagre appearance of 
the perfectly flat ceiling. 
From the cap of each pier spring arches 


resting on their outer angles are female 
draped figures representing very likely some 
virtues, or anything else one chooses to 
imagine, and above these the larger prophets. 
But it is in the panels which form the walls 


They are most elaborate and deeply cut com- 
positions, the figures are almost entirely re- 
lieved, aad hang on the ground by a mere 
septum of material. 

Beginning at the left of the staircase, the 
first subject is ‘‘ The Nativity.” The Virgir 
lies in a rude alcove, surrounded by oxen. 
By her side is a crib, and with an attitude 
and expression of maternal pride and love, 
she is lifting the drapery, to peep at the 
new-born Christ. Above are angels ; to the 
right are the shepherds and their flocks ; and 
to the left, after the manner of early descrip- 
tive art, in which many phases of the story 
are often represented in one composition, 
the infant is being washed—we see the nurse 
feeling the temperature of the water. The 
second panel represents the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Magi.” Seated above is the Virgin, with 
the infant Christ ; one of the Magi, with an 
expression of profound devotion, is kissi 
his foot ; another is offering a casket ; others 
arrive on horseback, directed by angels ; 
to the left are attendants, camels, horses, &c.; 
to the right an angel is warning the sleepi 
Magi not to return to Herod. In the t ind 
panel we have the “‘ Flight into Egypt” and the 
‘*¢ Presentation in the Temple,” a very elaborate 
and picturesque composition. In the fourth, 
Herod, seated on a throne, commands the 
Massacre of the Innocents, a subject which 
is rendered with such intense pathos that it 
is impossible for even the most apathetic to 
regard it unmoved ; it is the most dramatic 
and the most profoundly touching of all the 
attempts of the many and great masters who 
have attempted to realize that miserable 
scene > grotesque, quaint, and barbarous as 
Pisano’s art may be, we know nothing, not 
even the grand cartoon of Raphael, which 
can so deeply move our pity as this rude bas- 
relief. The sixth panel is the Crucifixion : 
the Christ is hideously emaciated,—indeed, 
throughout the'whole of this work in the 
treatment of the nude Giovanni everywhere 
fails ; the soldiers are breaking the legs of the 
thieves with great clubs, while one on horseback 
pierces the Saviour withaspear. On the ieft 
of the composition, the fainting form of the 
Virgin is supported by the two Maries and 
St. John. The seventh panel is a portion of 
a ‘Last Judgment,” probably an insertion, but 
evidently by the same hand as the rest of 
the pulpit. The eighth side is left open, and 
is the entrance to the pulpit. The stairs are 
very remarkable: from one of the large 
columns of the cathedral a series of 
jecting brackets are arranged spirally, each 
bracket a step. The design and carving are 
equally bold and vigorous, and the effect is 
exceedingly picturesque. There is, however, 
something not quite satisfactory in the pre- 
sent arrangement, and we are inclined to 
think that the brackets are placed on the 
wrong side of the column. They do not at 
present radiate from its centre, and have a 
skew and weak appearance. . 

Regarded as a whole, this pulpit is a v 
grand and effective composition, alth 
every part, and probably every figure, and 
every portion of it, are obviously faulty. 
The outline is good, the several are 
admirably balanced, and the general effect is 
in the highest degree picturesque and rich. 
Everywhere the nude is ugly and repulsive, 
the under-cutting is extravagant, the forms 


are wiry, and the limbs look as if had 
been pared with a knife, and an ity 
and barbaric quaintness pervades the whole 
work ; but notwiths these defects, 
there is such intense human ing, such 
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dramatic interest, such overwhelming pathos, 
in these wretchedly-executed reliefs, that one 
cannot stand before them without a sense of 
the worthlessness of mere artistic knowledge 
when balanced against the true gold of intense 
rendering, of simple and intense feeling. 
Knowing little of art, but feeling much, 
Giovanni compels our sympathy by a sim- 
licity and aim which go straight to our heart. 
it is very interesting to compare this pulpit 
with the older one close by, which was made 
by his father. Giovanni began by —_— it. 
The first subject—The Nativity—in each is 
almost identical : we have the virgin on the 
couch, the infant Saviour in the crib, the 
angels above, the same sheep, and the same 
oat scratching his ear. In Nicola’s work the 
peries, the forms, and particularly the 
female heads, are evidently studied from the 
antique, and are free from many of the 
defects of an early period of art; but 
Giovanni, lacking his father’s artistic know- 
ledge, has nevertheless breathed life and feel- 
ing into the heavy and sensual forms ; his 
figures may be emaciated and quaint, but 
they act, move, and feel, and command our 
sympathies. Giovanni seems soon to have 
had enough of imitating his father, for the 
other panels bear little evidence of its 
influence, indeed, father and son were in 
two distinct tracks,—the one wedded to the 
new love of the antique, with its feeling for 
composition, and its sensual fulness of 
form; the other caring nothing for form, 
but deeply imbued with the expression of 
the spirit—nervous, picturesque, dramatic, 
and emotional. Seldom has such a contrast, 
with so many seeming resemblances, been 
presented as by these two pulpits now first 
laced side by side in the Kensington 
useum. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. Scuarr is to give his concluding lecture 
on ‘* National Portraits,’ at the Royal Institu- 
tion, this day at 3 p.m. The period embraced 
will be that of the seventeenth century, during the 
times*of Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II. 
The effect of the Puritan costume on the art 
will be noticed ; the influence of General Monck; 
and the sudden change of portraiture at the 
time of the Restoration. Curious instances will 
be given of the confusion which often arose from 
the artist’s ‘repeating the same picture, but 
putting in different faces to suit different 
persons. Then the lecturer will show how 
— came to be looked upon as mere 

iture. Throughout the examples will be 
= from the great public gallery at Kensing- 


Mr. W. Cave Tuomas, whose frescoes of the 
Twelve Apostles at the chapel of the Russian 
Em we had lately occasion to notice with 
emphatic approval, has put the finishing touches 
to a commissioned picture which is in every way 
worthy of his reputation, and which is now on 
view for a short time at his own studio. The 
work is a large drawing in water-colour, and 
represents Dante and Beatrice emerging from the 
murkiness of night and purgatory into the clear 
— of heaven. e lines illustrated occur 
in the second canto of Paradise, and, as trans- 
lated by Cary, read— 


me: “ Gratefully direct thy mind 

To through whom to this first star we come.” 
Dante wears a deep maroon velvet robe, lined 
with white silk, and his 7 cased in the 
green hose of the period. His dress forms the 
national colours of Italy, and the portrait in 
Giotto’s famous fresco discovered a few years 

at Florence is Mr. Thomas’s authority for 


wash; and it was not till United Italy 
became a fact that the portrait of her 
rmitted to see the day. 

trice wears a blue-grey dress with a rose- 
coloured robe, agreeing with her sunny hair 
and fair complexion. She lifts her closed palms 
upwards with a dignified and sweet assurance, 
as she turns her face towards Dante on the right, 
who stands a little below her, in an attitude of 
reverence and holy awe. The ing of the 
work is remarkably bold, and at the same time 











refined ; and the darkling clouds beneath and 
beyond the figures, and the serene heavens above 
them, permitted of contrasts in this res 
which the artist knew well how to use. The 
drawing, no less than the arrangement, is severe 
and classical, and a fine tender, religious spirit 
breathes through the whole picture. 

Mr. Mapox Brown has on view, at his new 
studio in Fitzroy Square, a couple of pictures 
which all art lovers will be pleased to see. The 
first is a water-colour drawing, which he calls 
the ‘‘ Nosegay,” in which we see a fair girl in 
white kneeling near an old rose-covered brick 
wall plucking carnations, with which to finish 
off the beautiful bouquet she holds in her hand. 
A large and remarkably handsome tortoiseshell 
cat rubs up against her dress purringly, 
making, in the matter of colour, a novel, 
but at the same time a very agreeable effect. 
The flowers are all painted with that minute 
attention to finish for which the artist is so 
famous ; but we are bound to confess at the 
same time that everything in the picture takes 
its proper place. For a bold illustration, how- 
ever, of the school of which Mr. Madox Brown is 
so loyal and ees. eee a member, we would 
point to the second, and by far the most im- 
portant of his two pictures. This is an oil 
picture of about three feet square, and represents 
the brethren of Joseph bringing to Jacob the 
** coat of many colours,” w ich the old man 
knew so well. He is white headed and vener- 
able, and sits at the door of his tent, which has 
been pictured beneath the shading branches of a 
great fig-tree. On his left kneels forward Benja- 
min, scanning the coat eagerly, while the little 

d-daughter on the Patriarch’s right, who has 
n soothing him with the music of her Jute, 
shrinks back with instinctive fear at the sight of 
her four uncles. Judah, Levi, Simeon, and 
Issachar, are all powerfully individualized ; and, 
in force of rendering, are second only to the 
grand old man their father, who, with a 
choking kind of grief upon him, having 
drunk in with his own keen eyes the 
identity of the garment, begins to clutch the 
robe. upon his breast as if he would rend it. 
There was little need for his sons to say ‘‘ This 
have we found ; know whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no.” He knew it too well. All the de- 
tails of this work are painted with strict refer- 
ence to Oriental facts in costume and ornament. 
The artist has been very daring in making the 
leading colour of the coat yellow, but he brings 
it in powerfully and harmoniously. The glimpse 
we get of the hilly landscape beyond, with its 
sheep on the heights, and its rich foliage in the 
ravines and hollows, is as true to nature as it is 
cheering and refreshing. To arrive at the 
correct type, indeed, of everything belonging to 
his subject, seems to have been the cial aim 
of the artist ; and we are glad to see that he has 
combined so much technical knowledge with so 
much true artistic inspiration. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE novelty in the programme of the second 
Matinée of the Musical Union was a pianoforte 
trio by Schumann, the one in F., Op. 80. It was 
excellently played by MM. Hartvigson, Auer, 
and Piatti, and was well received by the 
audience, though, as is almost invariably the 
case with the first hearings of large concerted 
works, it made no sufficiently definite impression 
to justify an absolute verdict on its merits. M. 
Hartvigson is a young Danish pianist, who 
was heard two seasons at the Philarmonic. 
He had a difficult part to play in this trio, and 
acquitted himself well in it. 

THe Monday Concert of this week was for 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s benefit. The popular pianist 
was greeted favourably by a large audience, and 
was careful to give them a pro me of more 
than ordinary interest. The solo was Schubert’s 
noble Sonata in A major, the quartet one of 
Cherubini’s. Mr. Hallé recurs this season, we 
see, in his ‘‘ Recitals,” to the idea which he 
worked out so successfully in former years, pro- 
posing to play straight through the whole series 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas. e observes, truly 
enough, that the entire course of Beethoven's 
life as a composer is represented in his pianoforte 
works, Beethoven ae the piano his confidant, 
and we cannot imagine a more instructive wa 
of occupying eight musical rem, than in fol- 
lowing the growth of that wonderful genius, 


under such an intelligent guide as Mr. Hallé. 
These recitals are emnenesd for eight Friday 
afternoons, beginning the 11th of May. 

Dr. WYLDE will give the Gresham lectures on 
music, which we beg to remind our readers are 





free, on Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, at 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, at seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

THE Crystal Palace me for the coming 
year is out, and holds forth the usual abundance 
of musical and other delights as a temptation to 
the purchase of a season ticket. So long as 
such really good things are to be found there for 
the benefit of reasonable people, such people 
must not be too critical as to the dignity or good 
sense of some of the ‘‘ attractions” to which the 
management has to resort m order to make a 
dividend. Suffice it that the net result is an 
immense gain to the people, high and low. The 
first musical event announced is a May-day 
assemblage of school children some thousand 
strong ; and on the succeeding Saturday there is 
to be a performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Acis” in the 
great orchestra, the chorus being, we under- 
= the London section of the Handel Festival 
Choir. 

NotTHine to demand special notice has oc- 
curred at either of the opera-houses during the 
past fortnight. Mdlle. Titiens at Her Majesty’s, 
and Madlle. Lucca at Covent Garden, are still the 
centres of attraction. It would be needless to 
enlarge again in these columns on the splendours 
of the first lady’s Fidelio, or on the merits of the 
‘* Freyschutz ” performance, in which she plays 
the: foremost part. Both of these should be 
seen and heard by everybody. Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphi- 
genia,” we are glad to hear, is being actively 
rehearsed here, and will come out very shortly. 
Madlle. Lucca’s Marguerite, the first of three 


_Marguerites which are promised this season 


at Covent Garden, has been filling the t 
house to its roof. Whatever may be thought of 
her general conception of the character, no one 
can help admiring the spirit with which she 
works it out ; and in one place, the scene of the 
‘* penitence” in the cathedral, her acting is really 
magnificent. The situation is an immensely 
difficult one, but there is nothing in the scene 
to raise the general question as to the “‘ inter- 
pretation” of the character, so here the power 
of the actress has full play. As to Madlle. 
Lucca’s singing, that is as brilliant and forcible 
as ever. ‘Still the wonder grows” that out of 
0 small an organism should come a tone so 
arge. 

HE ‘‘Concordia,” or ‘‘ Choir for the Produc- 
tion of Unperformed Masterpieces,” is giving 
signs that it is pursuing its useful labours to 
some purpose. A portion of the choir appeared 
at a concert in the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Wednesday last, and sang, tothe accompaniment 
of asmall] stringed band, some interesting motets by 
Mozart, Himmel, and Hummel, and the choruses 
from ‘‘Idomeneo.”’ Considering the short time 
during which the choir has been practising, and 
the novelty of the music to English amateurs, 
this performance was very creditable. If the 
society succeeds in forming and _ keeping 
a well-trained choir not larger than. that 
which sang on this occasion, say from 
100 to 120 voices, it may do 
service, in spreading the knowledge of much 
beautiful vocal music ; and for the present they 
could not do this in a more judicious way than 
by taking a share in performances including other 
kinds of good music, as on the evening alluded 
to. This was a benefit concert given by Miss 
Kate Morrison, a pianist who has been coming 
into public notice as a ‘‘ classical” player. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 30 ro MAY 5. 
MONDAY. 


Herr Molique’s Farewell Concert, St. James's Hall, 8 p.m. 

Philharmonic Concert Graenes es: Mozart in G minor, Beet- 
hoven’s “‘ Pastora] ”), Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 

Mr. Coenen’s Pianoforte Recital, Ewer’s Library, 3 p.m. 


' TUESDAY. 
er School Festival (under Mr. G. W. Martin) at Crystal 
ec. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Miss Rose Hersee’s meets Namen’ | Messrs. Collard’s Reoms. 
Second New Philharmonic Concert (Symphony : Spohr's “ Power 
of Sound”), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY. 
“se and Madrigal Union, First Concert, Messrs. Collard’s 
p.m. 
FRIDAY. 


“* Messiah,” Royal Society of Musicians’ Performance, St. 
James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY. 
Crystal Palace, “‘ Acis and Galatea,” 3 p.m. 


OPERAS. 
Covent yn ay Fate mm Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Her Majesty’s, , Thursday, and Saturday. 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 


and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXVIIL., is published this day. 
ConTENts : 

I. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Ii. CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSIUN. 
Ill. FOSS’ JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
IV. COAL AND SMOKE. 

V. SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
VL ST. PATRICK AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 
Il. FEMALE EDUCATION. 

VIII. ECCE HOMO. 

IX. THE GOVERNMENT REFORM BILL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Frasers Magazine 
FOR MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 


ON PRAYER 1N CONNEXION WITH CERTAIN PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES. 

THE ENGLISH TROOPS IN THE EAST. 

A CHAPTER ON CLERICAL SONG-WRITERS OF THE 
NORTH. 

THE PRIEST IN THE SCHOOL. 

HOW ARE EUROPEAN ARMIES OFFICERED? 

SALONS. 

THE DEATH OF OLD KING GORM: A Ballad. By Sir 
Epuunp Heap. 

FOREST LIFE. 

OUR COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES. 


THE BEAUCLERCS, FATHER AND SON: a Novel. By 
Cuartes Cuarxe, Author of “‘ Charlie Thornhill,” “* Which 
is the Winner?” &c. Chapters XV.—X VII. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 77, 


The Cornhill Magazine 
FOR MAY. 


With Illustrations. 
ConrTeENTS : 
THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 


Chapter X.—Florence Burton at the Rectory. 
XI.—Sir Hugh and his Brother Archie. 

XII.—Lady Ongar takes Possession. 

Part III. By 


” 
THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Marruew ARrnoip. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox tur Firra—Continued. 
Cuaprter III.—Continued. The Diary Broken off. 
Boox tue Last. 
Cuarter I.—At the Terminus. 
II.—In the House. 


” 


OLD HOUSES. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
THE OLD POETS ON THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
IN CAPTIVITY. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





This day (price One Shilling), the MAY Number of 


The Temple Bar Magazine 


ConTenTs : 
LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne.” 
Chapter IV.—Ravensbird’s Arrest. 
V.—Putting Her to the Oath. 
“ Vi1.—Another Phase in the Night’s Story. 


A REAL CASUAL ON MENDICANCY. 
FUSS AND-FEATHERS. By the Author of “Grasp Your 
Letter.” 
ARCHIE LOVELL. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.’ 
Chapter XV.—Mr. Durant’s Generosity. 
oe XVI.—The Bridge of Sighs. 
o XVII.—* Play or Take, Miss?” 


WASTES AND COMMONS. 

* ONLY TOO TRUE.” A Tale. 
LONDON ECCENTRICS. 

A QUAKER PEPYS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Art-J ournal. 


The MAY number (price 2s. 6d.) contains LINE ENGRAV- 
INGS after J. Noel Paton’s ‘* Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,” 
by R. Graves, A.R.A., J. Nash’s “ Maypole,” by C. Cousen, and 
J, H. Foley's “ Monument to Major-General Robert Bruce,” by 
R. A. Artlett. The literary contributious include: “ Ancient 
Brooches and Dress Fastenings,” by the late F. W. Fairholt, 
with 16 Examples; ‘‘ History o 0 hic Lenses,” by Tho- 
mas Sutton, with 7 s; “Thomas Campbell,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, with 4 Illustrations : “* Jean ois Portaels,” 
by James Dafforne, with 3 Examples of his Works: “ Literature 
for Chil "with 2 Engravings: “Visits to the Paradise of 
Artists,” by W. P. Bayley; “ Paris Exposition, 1867 ;” “‘ A Gold- 
smith’s Studio and orkahop ;” “Leech’s Drawings ;” “‘ Cattel- 
lani’s Ancient and Mediwval Bro &e. ;” “Royal Academy 
Lectures ;” “ Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish ye A Bir- 


Water-Colour Gallery, Society of British Art and 
the Fectraite at Kensington,” &c., &c. 
VIRTUE & CO., 2: Ivy Lane, London. 


” 








This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LX XIX, (for MAY, 1806), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS : 


I. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norroy. 
Chapter X V11I.—Paradise. 
XIX.—Alice Ross. 
XX.—Lady Clochnaben. 
a XXI.—Mamma’s Letter. 


Il. THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By L. BS. 


III. ON THE NILE. A Letter from Lady Durr Gorpox. 
IV. PAN. 
V. CRADOCK NOWELL: A Tale of the New Forest. By 
Ricuarp Doppripce Biacxwore. Chapters XLIX.— 
LU. 
VI. FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. By L. A. M. 
VII. THE BLACK CROSS. 
VIII. SUNBEAMS ON THE SEA. By E. K. 
IX. MARIA AMELIA: EX-QUEEN OF THE FRENCH. 
X. THE CAMP IN CANADA. By Joun H. Kewnnaway. 
XI. ROBIN HOOD AND THE POTTER. By Wittitam 
JONES. 
. CANT AND COUNTER-CANT. 


In this NUMBER is Continued 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 


A NEW STORY BY 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


VOLUME XIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
is now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 








Now ready, price Is., the MAY NO. of 
The Month. 


ConrTENTs : 
I. JOHN KEBLE. 
Il. ENGLISH PREMIERS, 
III. Henry Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle. 

Ill. DAMASCUS AND THE LEBANON. 
IV. SEALSKINS AND COPPERSKINS. Part Ii. 

V. AN EPIGRAM OF ACERATUS. 
VI. THE PRISONER'S CRY FOR JUSTICE. 


VII. LITERARY NOTICES : 
_—o of Orleans on the Studies of a Man of the 
orld. 


The North-West Passage by Land. 
Dr. Pusey and the Ancient Church. 
Liddon’s University Sermons. 
Some New Poetry. 
Mr. Stoddart on Angling. 
VIII. THE WINDECK FAMILY. 
Chap. XX. At the Convent Grille. 
» XXII. In the Coliseum. 
» XXII. A Crisis. 
», XXIIL. “ Facilis descensus Averni.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For MAY, 1866. No. DCVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTeENTs : 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDE. 
PEN DENCE.—Part IX. 

GIPSIES. 

THE NEGRO AND THE NEGROPHILISTS. 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE.—Part XII. 

BURIDAN’S ASS; OR, LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Conclusion. 

SCRAPS OF VERSE FROM A TOURIST’S JOURNAL. 

THE ABACUS POLITICUS, OR UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
MADE SAFE AND EASY. A New Song. 

THE REFORM BILL. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The MAY Number of 
Photographic Portraits of Men 
of Eminence 


Contains a Portrait and Short Memoir of SIR JOHN BOW. 
RING, LL.D., also of Professor JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 
and Miss B. R. PARKES. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Thirty-five Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 


taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 


The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 


Magazine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve postage 
stamps. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. . 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


With a Coloured Map and Illustrations, 


ACROSS MEXICO IN 1864-5. 
By W. H. BULLOCK. 
Crown 8vo cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Vol. VIII, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., of 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Contents: Hamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 1603, “ The 
Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmark”—King Lear 
—and Othello. 


Volume IX., completing the work, is in the press. 


DUKE ERNEST: A TRAGEDY, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ROSAMOND HERVEY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. | 


MULREADY — DYCE—HOLMAN HUNT — HERBERT — 
POETRY, PROSE, AND SENSATIONALISM IN 
ART—SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND—THE ALBERT 
CROSS, &c. 

Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. (Uniform with “ Arnold's 

Essays.”) 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. 
By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF 
ASCHYLUS. 


Literally Translated into Bogie Verse, by AUGUSTA 
WE ER. 


Edited by THOMAS WEBSTER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 








A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., 


Regius Professor of Technol in the University of Edinburgh, 
eGiiead Dineator of the TnAeetrial Museums ef Moston 


By HIS SISTER. 
A New and Condensed Edition, price 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 


SOME EFFECTS of the CLIMATE 


of ITALY. ay T. K. Cnuameens, M.D., Hon. Phys. to 
=, the nee of Wales, Cons. Phys. to St, 5 
ospital. 


* A book slight in substance, but valuable in estion. A 
sermon preached on the text of personal experience.”—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo, cloth, 14s., 


LECTURES, CHIEFLY CLINICAL. 


Fourth Edition. 
Sussecrs or Lecrcres. 


To 5. Theory of Treatment. | 36 to 38. Kidney Diseases. 


6 to 10. Zymotic Fevers. 40 to 47. Indigestion. 
11 to 14. Rheumatism. 48. Corpulence. 
15 to 25. Chest Diseases. 49. Pepsine. 

26 to 29. Blood Diseases. 50, Alcohol. 
30 to 34. Nervous Diseases. 51. Bleeding. 


** One of the ablest practitioners and most honoured teachers 
in the metropolis. No physician is more often quoted.”— Lancet. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





12mo, cloth, 167 pp., price 3s., 


TAINE, H.—THE PHILOSOPHY of 


ART. Translated from the French, and Revised by the 
Author. 


12mo, cloth, 202 pp., price 3s., 


JANET, H.—THE MATERIALISM 


of the PRESENT DAY. A Critique of the 8 of Dr. 
Buchner. Translated from the French, by G. Masson. 


8vo, cloth, 313 pp., price 7s. 6d., 
LAUGEL, A.—THE UNITED 
STATES DURING the WAR. 
MR. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street. 


FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS of 


SCOTTISH LIFE, embod nearly Five Hundred Anec- 
dotes and Stories, saan an 7, 


original, b . Cmanies 
Roorrs, LL.D. One Shilling, sewed ; SA, 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 
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THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


NUMBERS 


EIGHT HUNDRED FELLOWS. 

















THIS SOCIETY, FOUNDED IN 1863, FOR THE 


STUDY OF MAN, 


“OFFERS THE USE OF A LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND THE USUAL ADVANTAGES OF A 
SCIENTIFIC BODY. 





EVERY MEMBER IS ALSO ENTITLED TO A COPY OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


AND TO THE BOOKS WHICH ARE PUBLISHED EVERY YEAR. 








BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


DR. THEODOR WAITZ. Anthropology of Primitive CARL VOGT. Lectures on Man: his Place in Creation and 


Peoples. First Part. Edited from the German by J. in the History of the Earth. Edited by Dr. James Hunt, 
FrepericKx Coriinewoon, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.G.8., F.A.S.L. ; F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Pres. A.S.L. Price 16s. (London : 
with Corrections and Additions by the Author. Price 16s. Longmans). 


(London : Longmans), BLUMENBACH, J. F., The Life and Anthropological Trea- 


tises uf; with the Inaugural Dissertation of Dr. John 
Hunter.» By T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Price 16s. (Lon- 
don : Longmans). 


BROCA, DR. PAUL. On the Phenomena of Hybridity in 
the Genus Homo. Edited from the French by C. Carter 
Brake, Esq., F.G.8S., F.A'S.L. Price 5s. (London : 





Longmans). 
GASTALDI, CAVALIERE BARTOLOMEO. Lake Habi- 
POUCHET, GEORGES. On the Plurality of the Human tations and Prehistoric Remains in Northern and Central 
Race. Edited from the French (Second Edition), by H. Italy. Translated from the Italian by Cuartes Harcourt 
J. C. Bravan, Esq., F.R.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. Price CuamBers, M.A., F.A.S.L. Price 7s. 6d. (London : 
‘Ve. 6d. (London: Longmans). Longmans). 


MEMOIRS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol. I. Price £1 1s. (London: Triibner & Co.) 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, £2 23. NO ENTRANCE - FEE. 





“OFFICES: 4 ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, W.C. 
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[t is proposed to issue an octavo volume of upwards of 300 pages, with some Woodcuts, price to 
si Subscribers, in cloth, 10s. 6d., to be entitled, 


THESAURUS CRANIORUM. 


CATALOGUE OF SKULLS OF THE VARIOUS RACES OF MAN, 


IN THE COLLECTION OF 


JOSEPH BARNARD DAVIS, M.D., F.S.A. 














tuses and Lists of present Subscribers may be had from the AurHor, Shelton, Hanley, 
Staffordshire, by whom additional names will be received. 





FIRE ENGINEERING. 





Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, &c., handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy vo, 
price £1 4s., postage 10d., 


FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE-BRIGADES: 


WITH A HISTORY OF MANUAL AND STEAM FIRE-ENGINES, THEIR CONSTRUCTION, USE, AND 
MANAGEMENT; REMARKS ON FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS, AND THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE 
FROM FIRE; STATISTICS OF THE FIRE APPLIANCES IN ENGLISH TOWNS; FOREIGN FIRE 
SYSTEMS ; HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF, AND RULES FOR, FIRE-BRIGADES ; AND AN 


ACCOUNT OF AMERICAN STEAM FIRE-ENGINES. 
By CHARLES F. T. YOUNG, CE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Economy of Steam Power on Common Roads,” &c. 





London : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





PART I. on MAY-DAY, price 6d., with Illustrations, 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 





Tue sweet old salutation, “ You’re as welcome as the flowers in May,” comes into our 
head as we pen the first lines of this Magazine, which is intended for the use and 
amusement of Children. Accordingly, on this our first appearance, our May-day of 
opening, as it were, we look wistfully to the young folks for whom we have catered, 
craving a welcome like that they always give the flowers. We cannot wish a warmer 
—for they take them to their heart ! 

As loving a reception as that it would be folly, of course, to expect. Only God’s 
works can call out such emotions—so warm, so widespread, and so lasting. But a 
welcome, and a kindly welcome, we have tried to deserve, and cannot but hope for. 

Stories will form a staple commodity in our bill of fare, and these of various 
sorts, to suit the requirements of various ages. And included under this head will 
occasionally be some tale of allegorical or parabolic teaching, for those who enjoy such 
writing. 

Yet parents need not fear an overflowing of mere amusement. They will find in 
another place our “ Memoranda,” or things to be remembered in each month—and 
these will comprise facts and anecdotes, historical, biographical, or otherwise, deserving 
a niche in the brain-temple of the young. 

Of Natural History, too, we hope to find something interesting to say in most 
numbers ; while indoor amusements will be added in their tarn, that variety may not 
be wanting. ; 

We shall, now and then, also have a talk about new books likely to be acceptable 
to our young friends. 

We have many promises and many hopes which cannot well be defined in so brief 
a summary, but we have everywhere sought for excellence, both in art and literature ; 
and we look to music and verse for throwing another charm into our monthly cauldron. 

With such anticipations, and the promise of zealous efforts on our own part to 
win approbation by meriting it, is it too much toask the young folks who greet us now 
to give three cheers for the success of 


“AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE?” 





CONTENTS: 


| thespell « 


THE COUSINS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mia and Charlie.” With 
an Illustration by E. H. Weunerr. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
By J. H. Garry, Author of ‘‘Melchior’s 
Dream.”” With an Illustration by Pasquier. 

THE PRINCE OF SLEONA. 

THE DIAL OF LIFE. Designed by James 
_NASMYTH. 

CORAL. By the Eprror. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE. By Mrs. 
ALFrrepD Gatty. With an Illustration by 
Morton. 

SHELTER. By C.S.C., Author of “ Verses and 
Translations.” 

A NORTH-POLE STORY. By M. B. Smep- 
Ley, Author of “‘ Lays and Ballads of English 
History,” &c. With an Iustration by Wolf. 

MUSIC—WELCOME SPRING. By H. T. 

MAY MEMORANDA. By the Eprror. 





London : BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_— 


L. 
THE STORY OF KENNETT. By 


Bararp Tayior. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 
[Ready at all Libraries this day. 


II. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor 


Hvee, Author of “Les Misérables.” under 
the International Copyright Treaty, by W. Mor Tuomas. 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


“A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman whom on 
his return he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost 
her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is worked into 
genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, at least 
in some portions of its display, has very rarely been 
in literature.”"-—Saturday Review. 

“It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by 
sway ofa master hand. The fight of man with sea 
and storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and 
probably will never be rendered again, by human pen.” —Spectator. 

“Asan idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.”— 
A thenceum 


= free-spirited translation of a noble book.”—JUustrated 


London News. 
[Ready at all Libraries this day. 


Ill. 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN IN THE 
PRESENT DAY. Being an Account of the Journey of a 
Party of Ladies and Gentlemen who lately Visited its 
Principal Cities. By Henry Buackavany, ith numer- 
ous I ~3 ye from Photographs and Drawi from 
Life, by Jonn Pour, R.A, E. Loxporen, ALTER 
Severy, and the Author. Also,an Appendix of Routes, 
Fares, &c., the Expenses of the Journey, and a New Map 


of Spain. 
IV. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By Louis 
Buane. Translated under the Author's Revision. 2 Vols., 
post 8vo, 16s. 

“ These sparkling letters written on and within ‘ Old England’ 
by a wit, a scholar, and a gentleman.”—A theneum. 

“ The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, 
English om eS and English public men; his eulogy is dis- 
criminating, and his censures are, for the most part, such as 
a themselves must acknowledge to be just.”"—Satur- 

y nw, 

** A deeply interesting book, marked alike by sound judgment 
and Toray aie opperenty ot nding th 

“No one uid m o 0 ese 
letters.”—Jilustrated London no , 


v 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE: A 
Nove! Founded on Facts. By Mrs, Durrvus Harpy. 2 
Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 

‘* The reader is carried forward without let or hindrance, and 
will certainly be d sinclined to lay down the book until the end 
+ Mra Dutfus Hardy's 1 gen losely written, and 

**Mrs. Duffus Hardy’s ingenious, - closely m, and ex- 
7 eae st = Sal m. 

“ This novel will become a great favourite with the public, and 
= the less so from its being comprised in two volumes only.”— 

rver. 

“ The interest of the reader is roused in the first chapter, and 
is never allowed to flag.”"—Moraing Star. 


VI. 
THE WHITE FAVOUR. By He 
Hout, Author of “The King’s Mail.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


** An admirable novel, and one that may be strongly recom- 
mended.”—Odbserver. 
VIL. 


UNCONVENTIONAL. By Thomas 
Svrron, A.M. 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


“One of the most daring and original novels of the — 
~ , “ee rigi day 


CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 
YEAR 1866; with the Size, Price, Publisher, and Month of 
Publication. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


IX. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR RELIGION. GO. 
VERNMENTAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND BUSINESS 
CUSTOMS AND OPINIONS. By the Rev. J. z, 
Fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchou Mission of the 
American Board. With 160 Illustrations. 2 Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


xX. 
TURKEY....By J. Lewis Farley, ESS. 
Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo, 1 


XI. 


A THOUSAND MILES IN THE 
ROY CANOE, ON THE DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
REUSS, AAK, MARNE, THAMES, MAINE, 8 


sanh asin, Witter mes Goi toe 
> . . Ma 
Barrister-at-Law. With Titusteations. — ae 


Second Edition, with a Map, price 5s. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Txis Company has been formed for the purposes of purchasing the Patent rights for the United Kingdom of a newly-invented process, 
called Graphotype, and for working the same ; the object of the process being the production of book and other Illustrations in a manner 
which is at once less costly and more expeditious than is possible by the methods at present so extensively employed, and which insures a 
more faithful translation of the artist’s work. : 
| Of the many advantages which the Graphotyping process, a3 a means of Illustration, offers over that of Wood Engraving (which it is 

believed it will almost entirely, if not altogether, supersede), the Directors have every confidence in naming the following: 1st. That it 
accomplishes, with absolute certainty, all that is claimed for it, its success not being dependent upon any but the very simplest conditions. 
2nd. That by it the artist’s work is reproduced with the utmost ni-:ety of exactness, the printed picture being in every particular, down to 
the minutest detail, the precise fac-simile of the artist’s drawing. 3rd. That it effects a very considerable saving in time, a drawing which 
would occupy a skilled engraver a fortnight to engrave on wood, being, by the Graphotype process, made ready for printing within five or 
six hours from the time of leaving the artist’s hands ; and 4th. That the cost of production is reduced to at least one-twentieth of that by wood 
engraving. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on the 6th of December last, the process was thoroughly exemplified and explained before 
a large number of scientific gentlemen practically acquainted with the subject, amongst whom were several connected with the Engraving, 
Printing, and Publishing Trades, and it was received with almost unanimous approval. A detailed Report of the Meeting may be seen in 
the Report of the Proceedings published by the Society of Arts, and the same with Prospectuses, and other Papers, may be had at the Offices 
of the Company. ; 

Applications for Shares can be made in the usual form to the Bankers, Broker, Solicitor, or Secretary of the Company, and must be 
accompanied by a Deposit of £1 per Share on the number of Shares applied for, and if no Allotment is made will be returned in full. No 
further Call can be made until six months after Allotment, and succeeding Calls with an interval of three months. No-call to exceed £2 10s. 


per Share. 





* The GrapHotyrine Company (LimitEep) beg to direct attention to the following letter from Mr. W. Hotman Hunt, which 
explains the reason of his name having been withdrawn from the list of Directors; Mr. Hotman Hunt, however, still continues his interest 
as a Shareholder in the Company. ENRY Noet Humpureys, Esq., of 7 Wesbourne Square, has qualified himself, and accepted the seat at 


the Board vacated by Mr. Houtman Hunt :— 
(COPY.) 


**Tor VittaA, CAMPDEN Hii, W., March 17th, 1866. 


**My Dear Srr,—By your card of invitation to the exhibition of specimens of the Graphotyping process, I see you are now prepared to start the 
Company publicly. This will, I doubt not, be attended with all the good results you anticipate. I trust that the purport of this note will not be taken as 
an indication of any feeling on my part but one of the greatest anxiety and hope for the success of the enterprise. The invention is so very excellent in the 
simplicity of the means used and the perfection of the examples produced as book illustrations for printing with type, that I can have no doubt that it 

entirely supersede wood engraving, and be used for many areca for which other kinds of engraving have hitherto been employed. It ought, 
therefore, to pey an enormous interest on the capital engaged in the business. With my plans, however, for leaving England for a lengthened period, I 
cannot escape the conviction that it would be altogether wrong in me to retain the place you have done me the honour to give me among the Directors. 
After consenting to this two months since, it is certainly now very unbusiness-like to ask to be allowed to make way for another, but I feel that, for the 
interest of the pany as much as for my own satisfaction, I should do this. I cannot, as Director, be regarded only as a representative of the artistic 
opinion of the value of the invention. I should not be just to the Shareholders in taking no part in the business of the Board, and I could not attend any 
sting fe ot least two years. I must trust, therefore, to your kindness to pardon me for all the trouble I have given you from not having come to this 

ion earlier, and ask you now to remove my name from all future Prospectuses and announcements of the Company.—1 am, &c., . 
(Signed) . ““W. HOLMAN HUNT. 


“* H. Fitz-Cook, Esq.” 


in the City of London; and Published by JAMES BOHN, at the Office, No. 2% TavistockStreet, 
fof Weninabe.-Barardes: April 28, 1806 ; . 
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